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\ The English Cart-Horse Society is the result 


of a meeting of the London Farmers’ Club, held 
iu the Ciub Rooms, in the Caledonian Hotel, 
Adelphia, on the 4tu day of May, 1878, or just 
five years ago. At that meeting a paper was read 
by Frederic Street, Secretary, on ‘Lhe Breeding 
and Mavagement of Cart Horses; the President 
having introduced the reading with the remark 
that, though science aud steam and machinery 
bad done much for us all ot late years, we have 
not yet airived ata stage at which we can do 
Wiihout that useful animal, the Cart Horse. A 
discussion followed the reauing of the paper ot 
Mr. Street, and at the vext meeting it was deci- 
ded to form a Svciety tur the publication of the 
pedigrees of Suire Lorses. In consequence ot 
tue iormation Of this Society, the vaiue of the 
breed hus been very materiliy increased. An 
Assuciation Was lormed fur the establishment of 
a Stud Buok tor Stuire-bred horses. 

Lhe next meeting of the Suviety was on Apri’ 
let, 1878, at whicu « number ot letters was read 
in warm approval of the project, and the name 
was (ben adupted fur the Socicty. A number of 
noblemen and gentiemen jvined it, the Eail of Ei- 
leswere be ng the firs: piesiuent, and Kari Spen- 
cer the first vice-president, the Prince of Waies 
being its pation. The Stud Book has become 
@ valuable adjunct of the English Cart Morse 
Society. Tuere are now nearly seven buudred 
It bas publisted four 
volumes of the Siud Buok, and promoted four 
Cait Horse Shows, which were all beld ia Lun- 
don, ihe prises being provided by eubscripwon’ 
Mr. Stieet uas receutly pabvished, turougu tue 
well-known house of Cassei|, Petter, Galpin & 
Co., London, Paris, and New Yoru, a bundsume 
Pawmpulet Vuiume, contaioing a Histury of the 
Suire Horse and the Origin of tue English Cart- 
Horse Society, together wiih an Essay on the 
Breediug, Rearing, Feeding, aod Mauagement of 
Farm por rails vil 
Clyuesuale Stalin, fiom picture dad 1841 
Vid Bogush Black Horse, from picture da ed 
1841, Bugiish Cart-Horse, irom picture dated 


memvers Of the Society. 


Horse; Lilusirateu witu 





1792, aud an English Cart-Horse, from picture 
uated 1826. Tue two latter show the power and 
} buve Of Lue Shire Horse sixty and niuety years 
} adv. 
| 

tions, cach cumpiete in itseit, and yet intimately 

connected with ali. Toe aim is to make the Eog- 
lish Shire Horse more widely known, aud tue 
patppuict is more thaa iacidentally intended for 

| Amevica and Austraiia, in each of which quar- 
ters O| Lhec.viized glube inquiries respeciing the 
charecteristics of ths Saire tlorse and the opera- 
jous ot the Cart-Horse Society and its Stud 

Book are increasingly frequent. 


During tue past decade, cart horses and cart | 
horse breeding have received more attention io | 


| Bogland than in 4/1 their previous bistory. It is 

no dubt owiog to the natural desire to emulate 

the care bestowed oa otuer branches of the live | 
stock of the farm. The Shire Horse breeders 
have been unaccountably laggard in following | 
| the lead of the breeders of the theroughbred 

| horse, but they have at last taken a leaf out of 
| the book of the admirers of the race horse. Pab- 
lic taste is credited with keeping tue cart-lorse 
so much in the rear in poiat of improved breed- 
ing. Many people favored a clean-legged horse. 


and the demand for the Shire Morse consequently 
decreased. The clean-legged cart horses, it was 
soon found, feiled to briug remunerative prices 
for their breeding; it also became appsrent that 
their feet did not stand the wear and tear of the 
London pavements. It was no: jong before the 
public discovered tuat a horse with bone and bair, 
it active, was capable of doing betier the heavy 
work on a farm aod on the London streets than 
its clean-legged rival. From this ultimate judg- 
ment sprang the great demand tor the large- 
boned, big, black horse, well-known for overa 
century in many Koglisn districts as the Shire 
Horse 

So steady has been the increase in the demand 
for this horse that high priees encourage their 
breeders tu produce none but the best. The Shire 
Horse was bred over a century ago in the Eng- 
leh counties of Derby, Nothingham, Stafford, 
Liecester, Lincoln, Northampton, Cambr dge, 
Uxtord, Huntingdon, and Buckinghamshire. It 
is not an aboriginal breed, but was imported 
from the continent afterthe Normau Cunquest. 
It is even believed thatthe horses employed in 
the army of William the Conqueror were little 
better, as respects breeding, than the cart horses 
ot the present day. A large, massive animal was 
required to support the enurmoas weigut of the 
steel-clad knight of that time as well as to with- 
siaod the ponderous attack of a similar oppo- 
nent. The hait-vred borse was then unknown, 
while the imported Spanish and otber horses 
were of msufficient size. Re ourse was neces- 


time out of memory turougbout the fertile pains 
ot Kurope, and from which the greater portion 
ot (be present cart horses are douvtless descend 

ed. There was an established bred of Cart 
Horses in Engiand in 1667, their prevailing color 
being black. The Shire Horses are reareu in the 
rich marshes or fens o: the midland and eastern 
counties of Engiand, and are rapidly spreadiog 
mto other districts where lighter horses have 
hitherto been bred. hey constitate a breed 
which is greatly prized for heavy dray work in 
the large cities and towns of England, and in- 
variably command higher prices. The personal 
record of the famous stock getters of this breed 
is one of much interest to all who have to deal 
wits horses. The only distinct breeds now re- 
cogoized are “* The Shire,” or the old breed of 
Eugiish Cart Horse, the “ Clydesdale,” and the 
“ Suffolk.” ‘Tue “ Cleveland Bays” are almost 
extinct. 


MANURE AS A MULCH. 


Stable manure makes one of the best ma- 
terials for mulchins hoed crops. If applied 
before dry weather commences one or two 
inches will carry a crop through quite a 
long drouth without injury. Probably the 
manure accomplishes a double purpose. 
First, like other materisis it shades the land 
and prevents it from being overheated by 
the hot sun. Second, the slightest showers 
extract from the manure plant food, carrying 
it to the roots of the plants; thus filling the 
soil with a large quantity of materials neces- 
sary for plant growth; when this is the case 
plants can be kept vigorous with much less 
water than when the soil is very poor. 

Every one who has given this subject any 
attention knows that a poor soil dries a crop 
up much sooner than a rich one. The 
reason generally given for this is that a rich 
soil is not so compact but pulverizes better. 
This is no doubt true, but there is still an- 
other reason that is often overlooked, name- 
ly, when the earth is full of plant food, the 
liquid which enters the roots of the plant is 
more nutritious than ina soil that is de- 
ficient in plant food, so that the plant in 
feeding gets a sufficient amount of plant 
food without absorbing very large quantities 
of water. Plants, the same as animals, 
when fed on a material that is nearly all 
water, will consume larger quantities than 
they require when fed on richer food. 

In a poor soil plants get food greatly 
diluted, therefore, to get nitrogen, phos- 
phate, potash and other materials enough to 
cause @ vigorous growth, they must have a 


very large supply of water, thus very rapid 
exhausting it from the already too dry soil, 

Another advantage of manure for a mulch 
is that a considerable portion of its valuable 
qualities are left to enrich the soil for the 
next crop. It is true the cost of the manure 
is more than ordinary mulch, and probably 
would not pay except when valuable crops 
are grown ; but every 

choice 





ta... 


to save that he does not stop to count the 
cost, he only desires to know what is the 
best material to apply. The manure thus 
applied is not lost, most of it not taken up 
by the plants the first year, will be available 
for the crop the second year, and the land 
will be improved both by the shade the 
manure affords, and by gradually imparting 


to the soil the elements of plant food through 
the process of decomposition. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


As we have announced in a previous is- 
sue of the Ploughman, the American Pomo 
logical Society, by invitation of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, will hold its 
next meeting at Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day, September 12th, 1883. {t was decided, 
at the last meeting of the Society, to en- 
courage general exhibitions of fruits, as well 
as new varieties or novelties. The request 
is officially made that no duplicates appear 
in any collection, and that none but cl.oice 
specimens be placed on exhibition. Six 
specimens of a variety are considered suffi- 
cient, except in the case of fruits of unusual 
interest. To objects of special merit a lim 
ited number of Wilder medals will be award- 
ed. ‘The expectations on the part of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Society are that the 
exhibition of fruit will be large; and, there. 
fore, to insure room and plates, exhibitors 
are requested to give notice as soon as Sep 
tember Lst, of the space required, to Thomas 
A. Andrews, Horticultural Hall, Broad 
street, Locust, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Freights and express charges should be pre- 
paid. 

lhis is to be the nineteenth session of the 
American Pomological Society, which was 


near 





ine pampbiet is conveniently divided into sec- | 
|} Agricultural, and other kindred associations 


| perfection. 


fue prises for dray horses were dropped trom | 
the schedules of the Royal Agricultural Society, 


sarily bad to tue large biack horse, known fiom | 


organized in 1848. It will continue from 
September 12th, for three days. 


54th 


The time 


is coincicent with that of the Annual 


| Exhibition of the Pennsylvatia Horticultural 


Society. All Horticultural, Pomological, 
in the United States and British Provinces 
are invited to send delega‘ions of such sizes 


as they shall deem best; and all persons in- 


| terested in the cultivation of fruits are in- 
vited to be present and take seats in the | 


eonvention. A full attendance of delegates 
from all quarters of the country is expected, 


and this, it is confidently believed, will be 


the largest and most useful meeting ever | 


held by the Society. The catalogue of fruits 
published by the Society includes nearly all 


| the States and Territories, and contains a 


great amount of information respecting the 
fruits adapted for culture in the respective 
locations. The effort is constantly made to 
bring the catalogue every year nearer to 
It is under the beneficent action 
of the Society that the rapid progress has 
been made in fruit culture in North Ameri- 
ca in the last thirty-five years, a result that 
is marvelous in the con\emplation. 

Fruit culture bids fair to become one of 
the most important of the many branches o 
agriculture, and for this reason alone such 


| an exposition of fruits, associated with such 


a convention of fruit-growers, ought to 
awaken the widest and most active interest 
We are able to state, 
for the better information of those who con- 
template attendance at this noble and at- 
tractive exhibition, that arrangements have 


among our people. 


been made with hotels and some of the ral- 
roads terminating in Philadelphia for re- 
duced passenger rates; yet, it is thought 
best in most cases for delegations to arrange 
for rates with the roads in their localities. 
A local reception committee will ptovide tor 
the reception and accommodation of the 
members and delegates of the Society, the 
chairman being Hon. J. E. Mitchell, 310 
York Avenue, Philadelphia. Papers wiil be 

read at the several sessions from the follow- 

ing gentlemen of distinction: Hon. P. J. 

Berckmans, President of the Georgia Horti- 
cultural Society; Prof. T. J. Burrill, Illinois 

Industrial University, on Diseases of Plants ; 
Prof. J. L. Budd,—lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, on Experimental Horticulture west of 
the Lakes; Col. N. J. Coleman, Editor of 
the Rural World, Missouri, on Utilizing our 
Fruits; Prof. J. Henry Comstock, Cornell 
University, on Insects of the Orchard ; Dr. W. 
G. Farlow, Professor of Cryptogamic! Botany, 
Harvard University, on Uredineae (rusts and 
mildews ;) Chas. A, Green, Editor of the 
Fruit Grower, on Certainties and Uncertain- 
ties; Samuel Hape, Esq., Atlanta, Georgia, 

on the Effect of the Evening Sun on Fruit 

Trees ; Byron D. Halsted, D. Sc., Editor of 
the American Agriculturist, on Fungi; Jo- 
siah Hoopes, Esq., Ex-President of Fruit 
Growers’ Society of Pennsyivania, on Peach 
Culture in Pennsylvania; Prof. W. R. Laz- 
enby, Ohio State University, on Dichogomy 
in Cultivated Plants; i. e,, noting examples 
where the stamens of a flower mature before 
the stigmas or the stigmas before the sta- 
mens; Hon. T. T. Lyon, President Michi- 
gan State Horticultural Society, on How can 
we best maintain a high standard of quality 
in Fruits, as against the tendencies of com- 
mercial pomology; J.C. Plumb, Esq., Mil- 
ton, Wisconsin; Prot. C. V. Riley, U. S. En- 
tomologist, on Recent advances in Horticul- 
tural Entomology ; Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, 
Director of the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion, on Some things the Station can do for 
Horticulture; Prof.S.M. Tracy, Missouri 
University, Secretary of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Horticultural Society, 


LICE ON HOGS. 


A correspondent of the Breeders’ Gazette 
says that his hogs being much infested with 
lice, and hearing that coal oil would fix 
them, he determined to try it. So he took 
his coal-oil can, and while the hogs were 
feeding he poured a stream of the oil on 
them from the top of their heads tothe root 
of their tails, applying it particularly where 
the lice were more numerous, and it was 
really amusing to see them run to their 
rubbing piaces and rub. The result was 
that it not only killed the lice and nits on 
the hogs, but there was enough coal oil 
rubbed off on the posts to kill the lice and 
nits on them. He applied it some few weeks 
ago, and today there is not @ louse to be 
seen on the premises. 





All grasshoppers are locusts, but : the 
cicada is not a locust. The locust has jaws 
to eat with and is a great destroyer of veg- 
etation. But the cicada is of a different 
family of insects, and has no jaws and is in- 
capable of eating or munching. It is pro- 
vided with a beak with which it sucks gap. 
The insect which makes the long grating 
sound in the meadows during the sammer 
is cicada, and so is that which is supposed 
to return once in seven or seventeen years. 
But none of these are locusts.—[Orange 











farmer has, or ought 
to have, some plants which he desires 


County Farmer. 


THE WESTERN CATTLE GRAZE. 


{Western Correspondence New York Sun.] 


The high price of beef has greatly stimu- 
lated the business of cattle breeding. Eng- 
lish and eastern capital eagerly seeks in- 
vestment in western cattle ranches. It -+has 
been estimated that about $30,000,000 of 
English and eastern money has been inves- 
ted in the region extending from the Rio 
Grande river to the northern boundary line 
during the past three years. This is prob- 
ably an overestimate. The brands, that are 
supposed to represent ownership of horned 
stock, are bought without a thorough exam. 
ination of the herds that sanguine investors 
suppose are represented by the piles of 
branding irons, lying around corrals, or 
sketched in books of record in county offi 
ces. At present the excitement about cat- 
tle approacbes in intensity a mining craze. 
rhe writers for the press ard illustrated 
magazines are, in a great measure, respon- 
sible tor calling pablic attention to the wes- 
tern plains and the Rocky mountain valleys 
as desirable localities for cattle breeding. 
Che majority of these writers know abso- 
lutely nothing about the breeding and suc- 
cessful handling of cattle. They could not 
distinguish a Durham ste.r froma scala- 
wag Texan. ‘Their knowiedge is obtained 
from the fraudulently kept stock books and 
lying Statements made by ranchmen, who 
are anxious to unioad on Eagiish and east- 
ern investors, The impression conveyed 
by these writers is that the western plains 
and mountain valleys teem with herds of 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


te There are 60,000,000 acres of grazing 
land in Arizona, 

re The Navajo Indians in New Mexico 
are said to own 000 sheep. 

te ‘The prospect is very favorable for a 
large sugar crop ig Louisiana. 

ty South Carolina rivers and streams are 
heing dredged for phosphates. 

cw Wheat reports from Wisconsin, 
Dakota and Minnesota, are encouraging. 

ta Thirteen per cent. of the sheep in 
Tennessee were killed by dogs in June. 

t¥" Manitoba claimed as an average potato 
yield last season 278 bushels per acre. 

ce Tea raising is among the latest ex- 
periments in south Mississippi. 

ry” Connecticut devotes 90,000 acres to 
the cultivation of the oyster. 

t¥ In India 700,000 acres of the best 
land are planted with the poppy. 

tw Turnip seed inay be sowed during 
tnis month, the best variety for late sowing 
being the Red top Strap-leaved. 

te Sheep and wool growing has increased 
more rapidly within the past few years than 
any other industry of the country. 

te It is a good plan to begin to fatten 
swine this month so as to get them to 
market early and thereby get a higher price. 

te Keep chickens on clean runs and 
away from manure heaps if you want them 





cattle, feeding on nutritious grasses, ard | 
ihat certain wealth awaits all m n who wiii 

pay attention to their herds. Descriptions 

of lite on the plains and in the mountains | 
abound in these writings. ‘Lhe pictures | 
are allractive, but are they true. 

Phe census of 1880 shows (and the fig- 
ures for ISSO are approximately correct tor 
1883) that in the stricily pastoral region 
embcaced within the lines of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Dakota, Montana, | 
Nevada, Utah, Washington and Oregon 
there were 1,923,148 cattle, or 415,573 less 
than in the state of New York, Kansas 
and Nebraska, states that extend from the 
Missouri river w stward into the arid beit, 
graze more cattie than ail the so-called 
‘cattle country,” excepting Texas. Colora- 
do has been pulfed more extensively than 
any other state asa desirable location for 
cattle breeders. For years cattle have been 
driven trom Texas to Colorado, Ir 1880 

there were 346,739 cattle in Colorado. 
South Carolina, a state never spoken of as 
}a cattle country, possessed 363,709 cattle in 
|} 1880. Arkansas, where the men are faisely 
| supposed to spend their time lying in wait 
|benind cora eribs for their personal foes, 
contained 708,243 cattle, or 351,504 more 
}than Coloraco, In 1880 Florida grazed 467,- 
370 cattle, over 120,000 more than Colorado. 

Ihe cattle country contains, not incin- 
|ding Texas, about 800,000 equare miles. 
|The fact that buffaloes once grazed over 
| most of the land is strongly dweit upon by 
leattle breeders. ‘Throughout this vast 
| range cattle are expected to pick their liv- 
ling during the wiater. [t is asserted that 
|the loss of stock ls very small on these 
| natural breeding grounds. With all these 
| advantages the cactie states do not greze as 
| much stock as New York, a state containing 
|but 47,000 square miles, and wheie the 
cattle are ted hay and grain for six months 
every year. ‘Lhe losses in New York by 
freezing and starving will not equal the loss 
in any of the cattle states of the far west in 
one blizzard in the latter portion of the winter, 

Aji men who have traveled over the Col- 
orado piains know thet that country is fuily 
stocked with cattle. Many well-informed 
men assert that the southern portion of the 
state that borders on the Kansas river is 
overstocked, and that the grass has been 
greatly injured by close feeding and the 
stock traveling over it, as they walked to| 
and from the uplands to the river for water. 
Wyoming, Dakuta and Montana are not 
tully stovked. Still, the cattle have been 
driven out of some portions of those com- 
paratively new and ungrazed ranges, not- 
ably from the Laramie plains in Wyoming, 
though in this case it 18 certain that the 
pressure exerted by ‘he sheep herders had a 
marked influence ou the cattie-owners. 

At the present prices much money can be 
made in raising cattle, But will the price 
of beef rule as high in the near future as it 
does now? ‘The high price of beef is easily 
explained by the fact that there have been | 
three successive short corn crops. How | 
does the corn crop affect the price of bee!? 
As corn is fed to hogs in the western states, 
a bushel makes 10 pounds of pork. In the} 
corn country the price of hogs is gi neraily 
regulated by the price of corn. Wheu corn | 
is worth 25 cents per bushel, hogs bring 
about three cents per pound. When corn 
is worth 75 cents per bushel, hogs are worch 
about eight cents per pound. When a full 
crop of corn is made, alter a succession of 
poor crops has sent hogs skyward, the farm- 
ers see that they had better feed their corn 
to cattle an! hogs. They sve the cost of 
hauling to the market towns. There is an 
over-supply of the grain and the price is 
low. The fate of the corn crop is known in 
early August. Ifa geaeral rain fails soon 
after the grain has get on the cob, the corn 
crop is made. When this happens the hog 
breeders instantly increase their breeding 
stock (I have doubled my stock of breeding 
swine after a rain), and in 16 weeks the 
farms are overrun with young pigs. In 20 
weeks more there is another crop of pigs. 
iniessthan a year from the date on whi 
tne farmers were satietied that the corn crop 
would prove to be a fair one, the new crop 
of hogs are butcherd in Chicago and Kan 
sas City. The stock of hogs can in a year 
ve increased from scarcity to over-supply. 
Just as soon as this occurs, down goes the 
price of pork, until it is cheaper tnan beef 
and the millions of people who depend on 
their daily labor for their fvod, buy the 
cheaper meat. Beef is neglected. ‘Io sell 
it the price has to be reiuced. It fails in 
price until it is comparatively as cheap as 
poik, ‘This has been the his'ory of all high 
prices of beef. A tuil corn crop reduces the 
price of meats. Lhe bottom will fall out of 
the present excitement about cattle raising 
promptly after the husking of the first fuli 
crop of corn. Another factor that will aid 
in reducing the price of beef is the fact that 
no calves are killed in the corn country. In 
many of the towns lying along the railroad 
in Kansas, Nebraska, lowa and Missouri, 
it is impossible to buy veal. ‘The butcvers 
say that they cannot purchass calves from 
the farmers. 

The mortality among the cows is very 
large on all the ranges of high altitude. 
This is necessarily so under the present 
system of management. ‘I'wo-years—old 
heifers drop calves in the early spring. An 
animal two years old has not reached ma- 
turity. They shed their teeth at that age 
the young creatures are called upon to feed 
strong calves running at their sides, to 
nourish others, and to complete their 
growth. The young animals apparently 
thrive until late inthe summer. Then the 
calves are strong and demand more milk 
than their dams can supply when fed on 
dry grass that has had a portion of its 
strength washed out by rains. The heifers 
could be saved if their owners wonld wean 
the calves and allow them to recruit before 
the icy blasts of winter sift through them; 
but thisis seldom done. The calves stick to 
their dams until the enfeebled systems of 
the cows can no longer supply milk. By 
this time the animals are mere bones en- 
eased in a rough hide. They are almost 
ready to lie down and die. They have lost 
all ambition, all desire to live. In the case 
of a mature cow the results are much the 
same. ‘These animals are never in good 
condition, unless the has been of 
unusual goodness and the winter exoeeding- 
y mild. Thousands ot cows die every win- 
er because their owners neglecied to wean 
heir calves. On, the plains the 


cck of a herd rapidiy emanates 
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to be f ee from gapes. 

ce It is claimed that the profits of the 
cattle trade in Texas during the past few 
years hos everaged 100 per cent, 

toy" It is said that there will not be much 
over one third of a crop of the sweet essence 
this season in southern California. 

CF Seven steers standing beside a barbed 
wire fence vear Decatur, Lilinois, were killed 
by a stroke of lightning one day last week. 

tr Tne shipments of butter from Man 
chester, lowa, are about 10,000 lbs. daily. 
This is about one-third of the quantity 
handled at Elgin, Ill. 


Questions & Anstoers, 


a@ All questions tothe Editor, desiring answer 
through the Ploughman, shous be accompanied by 
full name of the co: respondent. 
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Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I send with this thirteen specimens of 
grasses for name. Yoy will very much 
oblige me by giving this matter attention. 
Some years | had a low meadow “burnt,” i. 
¢., the soil burnt off several inches deep. 
This left the land more subject to inunda- 
tions than before, and it is every year often 
under water in winter and spring, some- 
times for a week at atime. It can’t be 
drained to avoid th’s, because of the rising 
of the river into which it falls. 

After the above named burning | sent for 
grass seed such as would survive these 
floods, and received from Ames Ploug': Co. 
an assortment which wis sowed on the ash 
bed and nothing done to the lund. Ever 
siuce I have had an abundant harvest of 
good hay every year. 1 think the experi- 
ment entirely successful, and I now wish to 
seed down other land of similar character. 
To-day | took from the land the accompany- 
ing samples of grass. After 1 know their 
names, | shall be able to order the seed 
according as I like the grasses ; and also to 
keep a record which may be valuable to 
others. 1 don't suppose ali these grasses 
come from the seeds above referred to. I 
know some must be wild, perhaps all aie, 
but [| would like to know. Re Po Ae 

lpawich, July 18, 1883. 


ere 


The specimens arrived in good order, but 
were not all gathered at the right time to 
make it easy to recognize the name of each 
variety, aad neither specimen contained any 
roots. We beg of our patrons who send 
specimens of grasses for a name, to gather 
them when in blossom, securing the entire 





te Old cows should now be dried off so 
that they will fatten on grass. One can| 
make beef a great deal cheaper than on 
grain. Fatten and sell off scrubs of all kinds 
of stock, 

tw" Atarecent agricultural fair, held at 
Amiens, a new variety of beet was exhibited. 
It averages 18 to 22 per cent. of sugar, has 
a very rough skin, and will yield about 13 
tons to the acre. 

tw The English sparrows have destroyed 
neariy all the native red and blue birds of 
the Bermuda Islands, and the citizens have 
petitioned the Legislature to rid the islands 
of these pests, 

ee An English florist gives great credit 
to soot, which he uses constantly by placing 
abag of itin the water anJ applyng the 
liquid. Besides its excellent fertilizing 
effects it serves to ward off the attack of 
insects, 


tr One of the !argest orange trees in 
Caiiiornia is the famous one at Bidwell Bar 
which is 25 feet high, 23 feet in diameter 
through its limbs, and ite trunk is 44 1 2 
inches in circumference. It bore last year 
2.075 oranges. 

ta A correspondent of the Western Agri- 
culturist says a@ tablespoonful of seltpetre 
dissolved in a gallon of water and the solu- 
tion appled to the grape vines, will check 
the ravages of the rose bug. This remedy 
mig!t be worth trying. 


cw” In France the manufacture of beet | 
sugar, it is said, is not advancing, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining the best kind of | 
roots from the smailer farmers. In Germany | 
the increase in production the past five years | 
is reported to be 100 per cent. | 

tg The machinery for an oleomargarine 
factory was recently sent toa little place | 
above Vancouver, W. T., where it was in-| 
tended te establish a factory. The residents, 
however, objected, and one night recently 
took the machinery and dymped it into the 
Columbia River. 

rr Charles H. Judkins of Chesterville, 
Me., while examining his pear orchard, a 
tew days since, discovered several branclies 
whose growth this year had been at least 
one foot, but on the end of quite a number 
was tound aprofusion of well tormed and 
natural blossoms. 


te The Wilton, (Me.) Record says the 
average clip of hay will be about one-fourth 
heavier than last year. Some hage placed 
it on particular locations at one-third. Some 
have informed us that for the first time in 
many years, the storage capacity of their 
barns will be insufficient for the harvest. 

te The lands of the Tulaip Indian reser- 
vation, in Oregon, are being alloted to the 
Indians thereon. Every Indian, the head of 
a family, gets 160 acres, and every adult 
Indian, not the head of a family, gets eigaty 
acres. There are about 375 Indians all told, 
about 100 of whom are entitled to lands 
under the arrangement. 

ce Southern Industries gives this good 
advice to farmers: “Stock your farm to the 
fullest extent with horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs; raise all the feed possible, and you 
have put your coarse grain, fodder and straw 
to the best use possible in increasing the 
profits of the farm.” 


tw In cultivating orchards the trees are 
more important than any crop that can be 
grown under them. If they are not, cut 
them down. The hiils of potatoes or beans 
close to the trees never amount to much, 
and it is not worth trying to save them at 
the risk of injuring the trees. 


ra Capt. R. Y. King, of Texas, has about 
85,000 head of cattle, about 20,000 head of 
horses and 30,000 head of sheep, his pastures 
amounting in the aggregate to something 
over 1,000,0u0 acres of splendidly watered 
lands, @ valuation in all, land and stock, of 
something in the neighborhood of five 
million dollars, 


ty” England has only eight indigenous 
timber trees—oak, yew, Scotch pine, ash, 
wych elm, beech, linden and sycamore—so 
says the Gardeners’ Chroncicle. The syca- 
more is probably the “ sycamore-maple,” and 
not the buttonwood or plane as it would be 
understood in America, 


ce Henry Stewart says that when a 
dairyman intends to permanently pasture his 
cows he can recommend the common quick 
grass as an early pasture; orchard grass 
next, then red top and blue grass, with white 
clover mixed in and red clover or lucerne to 
help out deficiencies. He considers them 
the most productive milk materials, 


car Cream-of-tartar is a good laxative. 
Take a teaspoonful mixed with a little sugar 
in a cup of warm water at night, If it does 
not have the desired effect repeat the dose 
in the morning, It will often work off colds 
and other maladies in their incipient stage. 
—(Journal of Chemistry. 


tar Professor Arnold urges dairy farm- 
ing ; first, because it costs 10 per cent, less to 
operate adairy farm than grain or mixed 
agriculture ; second, the average returns are 
larger than for other farming; third, the 
prices are more uniform and trustworthy ; 
fourth, dairy exhausts the soil; fifth, it is 
more secure against changes in the season. 

cr English magistrates have decided it 
uniawful to dock horses. in a late case 
Prof. Pritchard was called by the prosecu- 
tor, and stated that the operation of dock- 
ing was unnecessary, and gave a great deal 
of pain to the animal. It sometimes in- 
volved tetanus and lockjaw, but, although 
he had docked many horses, he never knew 
tetanus set in, but he attribated this more 
to his luck than his judgment, 


the price is high he has them to sell 
them by 


stalk and a por'ion of the roots ; each speci- 
men should be carefully pressed between 
paper in a manner to show the width of the 
leaves; by ao doing they will be very sure of 
getting the right name; but when only a 
portion of a stalk is sent, that has been 
gathered before fully grown, or not until 
after the seeds are ripe, it is very difficult to 
decide upon the names of some varieties. 

The following we believe to be the names 
of the varieties received : 


Anstwers 
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Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

From one hundred turkey eggs, bronze 
mostly, I hatched, under hens, eighty-five 
turkey chicks, in May and June. To-day I 
have but twenty. The chicks have clean 
houses and comfortable ones. Six acres 
grass and woods to range on. Carefully 
cared for. No lice or other vermin. Never 
wet. Fed four or five tines per day as 
follows: After tre dew is off they have 
scalded meal fine feed half each, handful 
cotton seed meal, dash of bone meal. During 
the day cracked corn, oats, wheat, and rye. 
Water always before them. First month 
eggs and milk. Few die during first month. 
When six to eight months old they become 
drowsy, refuse to eat, and generally die in 
three or four hours from the manifestation 
of such symptoms. Do not appear to suffer 
much pain. When opened the crop is com- 
plete'y empty. Not even a grain of gravel. 
The skin of the crop is whole; so rose bugs 
are not the destroyers. What is it? Won't 
some of your readers give a bit of advice to 
yours, ALMA. 
Boston, July 23, 1883, 

The turkey is not a hardy bird when 
young, if brought up under the restraints of 
civilized man. No doubt they are often 
overfed, and fed on food that is too rich or 
too heavy. Without more particulars it 
would be difficult to decide the real cause of 
the death of such a large proportion of 
“Alfa’s” turkeys. When he says, “when six 
or eight months old they become drowsy 
refuse to eet, and generally die,” he probably 


WHOLE NUMBER 2168, 


; CHEMISTRY OF PLANT GROWTH. 


ORATION BY C. H. PRESTON OF DANVERS, 


MASS., 
At the Graduating Exercises of the Mass. Agri- 
eulsural College, June, 1883. 


[Reported for the Ploughman. | 


It is almost impossivle at the present day, 
to believe that the ancients who were so well 
versed in the arte and sciences, should not 
have discovered the intimate relation be- 
tween chemistry and agriculture; for 
although they carried on a remarkably in- 
telligent czltivation of field crops, yet it is 
but little more than forty years since the 
present theory of the true relation of the soil 
to the plant was first proposed. 

It was the period in the history of agri- 
ture when advocates of the nitrogen theory 
of fertilization were most numerous, and this 
only brings into a clearer light the remark- 
able genius of Lieb'g, who breaking away 
from the conservatism of the times, origi- 
nated the theory now generaliy accepted, 
that to obtain the greater yield of field crops 
it is necessary to provide an abundance of 
those constituents which the atmosphere 
does not furnish. 

Among the many believing nitrogen to be 
the essential element for restoration to cul- 
tivated soil, perhaps the most enthusiastic 
was Boussingault. Liebig did not deny that 
nicrogen was essential to the plant, but he 
went still further and claimed that all ele- 
ments found in plants are essential to their 





means six or eight weeks. 
We do not believe in feeding Indian or | 
cotton seed meal to any young birds; un- 
ground seeds are more natural and less | 
likely to clog the appetite, nor should we | 
feed fine bone meal, but should prefer fresh | 
pounded bone, the siae of wheat or even | 
larger. Care should be taken not to feed 
poor grain, especially to young birds. | 
Cracked corn, rye, oats, and barley, when 
sweet, make good feed; but if not sweet, 
never feed it to young birds of any kind. 
Turkeys that have a run of five acres should 
be fed sparingly the first few months, that 
they be encouraged to hunt for insects and 





No. 1. Reed Meadow grass (@ly@ 
a “=. % + @ 
aqui: -). Gould says, “This grass me =! 
into hey is liked by cattle; is found in most 
parts of Europe, and is widely diffused in 
this country in wettish meadows.” 

No. 2, Agrostis like panic giass (Panicum 
agrostoides). Flint says, “Is common on 
wet meadows and borders of rivers.” 

No, 3. Hassock grass (Aira cospitora). 
This is not a desirable grass to grow. 

No. 4. Not ripe enough to recognize, but 
think it to be the same as No, 2. 


4% 


the natural productions of the land; they 
should also be brough: up under the care of 
a turkey; hens do not understand their 
wants.—[ Eb. e 


——e 


CABBAGE WORMS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Would you be kind enough to inform me 
what weuld be good to kill bugs in cabbage. 
| I have got a half acre of them, and the bugs 
are eating small holes through them. They 
|are abug about half inch long, green. I 
have tried several things, but don’t seem to 


No. 5. Having brt a poition of the stalk | strike the right thing. Please let me know 


and no leayes or roots, it is difficult to de- | 
cide the name, but it has very much the! 
appearance of Fowl meadow grass, which 
will be described under No. 9. 

No.6. Wild millet grass( Mil/ium effurum). | 
Flint says, “this grass is found growing | 
common in moist shady woods, mountain 
meadows and on the borders of streams—of 
no value for cultivation, the foliage possess- 
ing but slight nutritive qualities.” 

No.7 Northern red top (Agrostis exarata). 
This grass is a native of Wisconsin, where 
it grows natyrally in wet grounds. The 
analysis shows it to be a very nutritious 
grass. Vasey cays, ‘There is but little 
doubt that this grass would be suited to 
growth in the northern portions of our coun- 
try, and on moist meadows and bottom 
lands, would probably prove valuable.” The 
specimen sent is so very ripe that we may 
be mistaken in the name, but think not. 

No. 8. Tall smooth panic grass (Panicum 
Virgatum). This is a good prolific grass, if 
cut young. When ripe it becomes harsh 
and unpalatable; grows in moist localities. 

No. 9. Fowl meadow (Poa serotina). This 
grass is closely related to t»e Kentucky 
Blue grass; it grows taller and is better 
adapted for a meadow than a pasture grass, 
is considered a very valuable grass for wet 
lands; itis very sweet, containing over 9 
per cent. of sugar, and almost 2 per cent. of 
fat. 

No. *10. English bent, (Agroatis alba) 
As this grass grows in fields and pastures, 
and not usually in yery wet places, there 
may be a mistake in this number, but it has 
all the characteristics of the English bent; 
the specimen is so over ripe that we may be. 
misteken, 

No. 11. Red Top (Agristus vulgaris) 
This variety is too well known to need de- 
scription. 

No. 12. Southern bent (Agrostis dispar) 
This yields a large crop but rather coa:se 
hay. grows best between high and low land 

= 13. This is believed to be like No. 2 
—[Eb. 
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PURE WATER FOR HOGS. 


Mr. J. M. Stahl, writes as follows on 
the above subject in the American Agricul- 
turist for August. 

Swine are subject to the same laws that 
govern the health of other animals. Vege- 
table and animal matters, in a decsying 
state, when introduced into the system, are 
detrimental to health. Such matters are 
readily introduced with water, being taken 
directly into the stomach,soon pass to the 
intestines, etc., and become a source of dis- 
ease, Experience and observation have 
convinced us that a large per cent of swine 
disease is produeed by the disease germs 
being carried into the stomach in foul wa- 
ter. It is now believed that this, and many 
other diseases, are due to minyte organiga- 
tions, so low in tbe scale of organic life, 
that it is difficult to say whether they are 
vegeteble or animal ; they are known by the 
general name of “disease germs.” ‘The vi- 
tality of these germs is not great, except 
when preserved, as it is in water containing 
organic substances. In the water of pools, 
ditches, and ponds, their vitality is preserved 
for some time. If hogs are forced to drink 
such water, they take into their bodies the 
seeds of disease. 

In August, hogs suffer the most from un- 
wholesome water. During this month they 
require much water, and it is more essential 
that it be pure fhan during any other time 
of the year. ‘Ihe sun is hot, the air dry, the 
earth hed ; the hog has a compact body, 
fo largely of fat, smali lungs imbedded 
in masses of flesh and fat, and with its nos- 
trils near the ground, It exhales dust, 
which in part consists of decaying vegeta— 
bles. Everything conspires to produce a 
feverish state of the body, and a great 
thirat, to be allayed only by large quantities 

But water from creeks, 


As the 
nm of the disease to 
from thirty to forty 


as soon as possible. I. @. 


Providence, July 29, 1883. 

The description given is not sufficiently 
clear to enable us to fully decide the name 
of the bug or worm, but we strongly sus- 
pect it is the green cabbage worm, which is 
the great enemy to this plant; whatever it 
may be, nothing poisonous should be ap- 
plied, as the leaves are to be eaten, it is not | 
safe to apply anything injurious to the hu. | 
man system. A small quantity of fine salt | 
sifted on is said to be a good remedy. This | 
would not be unhealthy, is easily applied, | 
and costs but little, but we think it should | 
have been applied when the worms were very | 
small to be effectual. Warm water has| 
been applied with success, but in using this | 
care must be taken to have it just hot 
enough to kill the worms, and yet not so hot 
as to injure the cabbage. A little experience 
will ensble one to apply it at the proper 
temperature, Some recommend the appli- 
cation of poisonous substances, but this is 
not right; better lose a crop than to poison 
those who consume the cabbage.—(Eb. 





Asan example of what absolute cleanli- 
ness in the dairy means, we take che follow- 
ing from The Dairy, contributed by an 
Iowa dairyman. 

“It is said that it is as hard to be clean 
asit isto be good. Well, [think it is not 
hard to be good, even for a dairyman, if he 
only does as he would be done by, and just 
as easy to be clean. This is my way. At 
5 o’clock I am in the cow stables. The 
feed prepared the night before is put into 
the feed boxes, which are firat cleared of all 
remnants of former feed, and,if sour, they 
are scoured out with water and a broom. 
While the cows are eating, they are thor- 
oughly carded and brushed, as well as any 
well kept horse is—and all over from head 
to switch, The udderis spongedif neces- 
sary, and wiped with a clean towel and not 
a dungy rag. The gu:ters are then cleaned 
out, and the stalls; a common road broom 
being used, to finish after a broad scraper 
which draws the manure down to the trap 
doors into the cellar. ‘The floor and the 
gutter are then littered well with sawdust, 
wher we have no straw. For 15 cows this 
takes an hour. Then I go to breakfast. 
At half past six the cows are milked, and 
each milker has overalls and an apron made 
of striped ticking, with which he can milk 
in his Sunday clothes and slippers, if he 
likes ; and any lady may go in with a silk 
dress on and not hurt it. As the milk is 
drawn it is strained at once into the deep 
pails which stand on the platform and are 
kept covered ; the milk pails have strainers 
and adouble strainer is kept in the deep 
cans, so the milk goes through three strain- 
ers. But this is not really necessary, as I 
would cheerfully drink a glass of the milk 
direct from the cow as I milk it. But our 
of consideration for my customers, who buy 
my butter and milk, | put the milk through 
three atrainers, Assoon asthe deep pails 
are full, they are closed and carried to the 
milk house and handed to the person who 
sets the milk in the pool or the creamery, 
or, ifitis pitinto shallow pans, strains it 
once more. Now, there is nothing hard to 
do about this. It is so easy after having 
begun it and got into the way of it, that it 
would be hard to stop it. And1 don’t see 
how it is easy to be cleaner than we are in 
our dairy.” 


A SIMPLE CURE FOR GAPES. 


LF. D. Curtis, in Raral New-Yorker.] 


The most easily applied and best remedy 
for gapes in chickens is caustic lime, either 
air or water-slaked. It should bein a dry 
and powdered state, Take the chieken in 
the left hand and open its mouth, keeping 
it upright, and then drop a pineh of dry 


when it will inhale some o lime; then 
let it go. One application of the lime nas 
cured, in my experience, every case of gapes, 
some of them in the last stages. After try- 
ing @ number of remedies, 1 have hit upon 





that the disease 











© not disappear irom the herd books, — 


he a value for 
hon out 


thie as the best of all, as itis simple aad 
sure and does not injure the n. The 
lime kills the worms, 


lime into it. Hold it in this posit.on « few | purposes. 
seconds until it is obliged 10 breathe 


growth, and that if any one was wanting, 
another could only replace it to a limited 
degree. 

Qn the basis of the mineral theory, all 
mineral constituents must be restored to the 
soil, but as an excess of one element will 
produce no effect, the farmer who desires to 
fertilize his land on rational principles, 
should know the past history of his soil as 
well as he does the pedigree of his thor- 
oughbreds. 

Repeated experiments have proved that 
plants may make a limited growth on or- 
ganic substance alone, but that deprived of 
mineral matter they can neither come to ma- 
turity nor ripen their seed. 

One important reason wiy land cannot be 





Written expressly for the Mi Ausetts Plough 


WATER-WAYS AND CANALS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Besides the easy means of communication 
afforded between the East and Weat by a 
jarge tramway from the waters of the 
“Horicon” to those ot the Eastern States, 
the area might be enlarged by dumping 
flat-bottomed barges into the Connecticut 
just abovs Beliow’s Falls, which would open 
slack-water navigation as far as the mouth 
of White River, and reach every point in 
Northern New Hampshire and Vermcnte 
By putting a stop to the skinning procesrs 
which is sweeping off our remains of forests 
with an every year accelerating rapidity,and 
with proper protection for the headwaters 
of the Bright River of the Valley and its 
affluents, there need be no slack in renewing 
its navigation. By light tramways and a 
simple process every town in the three 
Southernmost Eastern States can realize the 
benefits of cheap flour and coal, and fix the 
exact percentage of overcharge of their ex- 
tortioners. ‘The extension of the R. KR. sys- 
tem has spread the speculative passion until 
the spur for going fast and going faster 
leads each day to sure disaster. A subsi- 
dized press makes no more account of those 
daily erushed upon the rail than if they 
were so many potato bugs. The public 
seems without feeling, as though its sympa- 
thetic system was ossified or the region of 
the heart was undergoing the process of 
petrifaction. It means that in the fury of 
competition and the unreason of the race for 
wealth, the real ways of happiness are left 
far behind. At a rational rate of spyed no 
lives need be lost ; that so many brakemen 
are slaughtered is owing to the cold-blooded 
calculating spirit of corporations, rejecting 
appliances ready at hand, There is no safe 
pursuit of happiness unless the moral system 
is in accord with the intellectual, as instru- 
ments of ways and means. Franklin calls 
commerce catlike in craft. Canals would 
restore the supremacy of Agriculture, and 
bring society back to more slow and steady 
and therefore healthy ways, and hinder 
mechanism from pressing in on and smother- 
ing the spirit of the people, so that ma- 





fertilized intelligently is owing to the im-| 
perfectly known chemical action of both 
plant and soil, but with chemistry as a means 
we may expect in the near future a solution 
of this difficult problem. 


chinery need not make machines, but serve 
the soul, and the means be not mistaken for 
theend. + 

Only a few who have studied the con- 
figuration of the bountry are aware how 
complete with the conjunction of the great 


Another subject not generally understood | lakes and the Father of Rivers, its water 


is the effect ot certain mineral salts upon the | communication with the opening of a 


soil. Itisa well known fact that different 
potas! compounds produce widely different 
results in the quality and quantity of vari- 
ous farm crops, but their mode of action is 
a problem which has till recently defied solu 
tion. 

Too many agriculturists at the present 
day are given up to imperfeet theorizing: 
Having obtained a few facts from some 
poorly conducted experiment where all the 
condilions were not controlled, they proceed 
to generalize and build up a theory which 
applies only to their own case, 

Liebig says of the true theorist, “he is 
not the advocate of an opinion; he does not 
give us instead of an explanation, the image 
which he has formed in his own fancy of a 
phenomenon or natural process; but he en- 
deavors to ascertain by observation and ex- 
perience all those conditions which have co- 
operated to produce the phenomena; and in 
the course of his researches, he tests every 
conclusion at which he arrives and every 
opinion which guides him, by experiment.” 

Science has not changed the fundamental 
modes of agriculture, for they are essentially 
the same as two thousand years ago, but it 
has pointed out the underlying principles 
and has opened many new fields of investiga- 
tion. 

It is not claimed that agricultural chemis- 
try will revolutionize any particular portion 
of the art of agriculture, but it is claimed 
that byits aid the production of field crops 
may be greatly increased and thus double 
the profits of the farmer. 

The perviewer of agricultural chemistry is 
simply to solve the principles of both plant 
and animal growth, while the practical agri- 
culturist must do the rest. 

The great diffizulty experienced in the 
application of chemistry to agriculture, has 
been due to the fect that the majority of the 
farmers of to-day are imperfectly prepared to 
receive the truths imparted by chemistry, 
and are thus many years behind the practi- 
tioners of other arts. 

The chemist should confine himself to 
purely chemical questions, leaving to the 
practical agriculturist the application of the 
results he acquires. If such a course is 
pursued it seems reasonable to believe that 
in the not far distant future, agriculture, by 
the aid of chemistry, will reach such perfec- 
tion that instead of being looked down upon 


as an occupation, it shall take its proper 
position among the professions. 


HOW A PASTURE IS MADE. 


In Great Britain, Holland, and in some 
of the best districts in this couniry, land is 
selected for a pasture as it is for any par- 
ticular crop. Regard is paid to its adapta- 
bility to produce a large amount of fine rich 
grasses. The soil of sod is prepared to re- 
ceive the seed, which is selected with special 
reference to the production of grass to be 
eaten while itis in its green state. Great 
pains are taken to render the soil as produc 
tive ss possible. Water is supplied or 
drained off as the wants of the land require, 
Weeds and bushes are exterminated or kept 
in subjection. Fertilizers are applied as 
they are to land devoted to cultivated crops. 
Loose soils are rendered more compact by 
the use of the roller, and very heavy soils 
are loosened by the employment of the har- 
row or scarifier. Most farmers, in this 
country, however, neglect all these things. 
Land is not selected for a pasture. If it is 
too rocky, broken, or difficult to cultivate; 
if it is too wet or dry to produce good crops 
of cora, grain, po'atoes or roots, it is de- 
voted to pasturage. Land is selected for 
other purposes, vut the land for pasturage 
is what was rejected as unsuited for an 
other use. Sometimes a piece of land origi- 
nally productive is devoted to pasture 
P . If this isthe case it is generally 
after it “ has been cropped to death.” It is 
first planted to corn for several years, then 
sown to grain for a period equally long, and 
then laid down to grass suited for mowing 
After the crop of grass becomes 


design in most of the pastures 
try. They are the work of chance or neg- 
leet.—[New York Times. 





preciated by the miscellaneous public. 
real 


few 
short canals, may soon become. With no 


large outlay a barge may pass iniand alo 


| the coast, all the way from the region abuvdu 


Long Island Sound through the Jerseys, 
perfectly protected from storms and war- 
ships, with no call, even, for the cost of 
insurance, through all the Atlantic States 
through the Gult States, across the Missis- 
sippi, and it need not terminate in the Lone 
Star State, but can pursue a triumphal pro- 
gress through awakening Mexico, by canals 
along the shores, till it magnetizes with its 
sparkling ripples the smiling shores of the 
pleasant Pacific. The inauguration of such 
a canal would moralize society, because it 
would cause the surrender of prejudice and 
create sentiments of amity and good feeling 
between separated sections; the natural 


consequences of bringing tue real people of 


the different sections of the country into 


close commun:cation and acquaintance. The 


planter could hitch his own barge laden 
with his own products, onto a steam tug 
water-train of barges, and sell his cotton te 
the man who wants it, without circumlocu- 
tion, and the intermediate toll-takers might 
colonize other regions or turn to some bet- 
ter business. Thus, by finding a place for 
all, and all in their place, sensible society 
and true liberty may be at last realized ; but 
it is lost by mistaking the-means for the end. 
DRUID. 





Horticulture. 


POR NINES RN ene ee ee eee 


GRAPE CULTURE. 


The grape crop of tne United States, not 


spoken of as a leading stable of agriculture, 
is really becoming so to an extent that ap- 


pears to be, as yet, little understood or ap- 
Its 
importance, however, wes recencly 
shown by a remark made bya leading and 


influential European connoisseur in wines, 
who had been travelling through the grape- 
growing districts of the United States, to 
the effect that he was satiefied that our 
American wines ought not to be rated as in- 
terior to the corresponding cl ot foreign 
wines, and that he believed that in the course 
of time their excellence would be fully rec- 
ognized and estabiished all over the world. 
Aside, however, from this judgment, the 
culture of the grape as fruit for edible pur- 
poses has made immense progress in the 
New England and Middle States and in the 
West, and although as yet we cannot say 
that these grapes are equal to the fine im- 
ported articles from southern Europe, they 
are certainly very much improved in quality 
and abundance as compared with the grape 
used for thesame purpose in the same re- 
gions fitteen or twenty years ago. The 
manufacture of wine from American grapes 
has improved so much in the hands of the 
German, French, Spanish and Italian capi- 
talists who have established themselves in 
this business in America, that since the 
grape disease began to prevail in southern 
Europe large quantities of American wine 
are used by forelgn manufacturers —[Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 
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CARE OF YOUNG PLAN 


Trees that are not on cultivated land 
should receive especial care until they have 
been set about two years. Trees that do 
well the first year often die the second, be- 
cause, supporing them to be out of danger, 
they receive no especial care. In our cli- 
mate the sun is yery hot and we often have 
long continued dry weather, sometimes so 
jong as to dry the earth below the roots of 
trees that have been set but a few years. 
As a tree full of leaves exhales a very large 
quantity of water every day, the roots, to 
keep the tree full, exhaust the moisture 
from the soil so rapidly that when capillary 
action is checked by a hard baked crust on 
top, there is not enough moisture drawn 
from below to supply water in sufficient 
quantities to keep life in a tree. To keep 
the soil in a good concition it should 
either be well cultivated, or well shaded, 
the latter may be best done by mulching, 
if done before dry weather commences, 
The mulch should if possible be applied 
early in the spring. It is wonderful what 
a di it makes in the moisture of the 
soil, whether it be well malched or left ex- 
ae to bakein the sun.—[(Orange County 
‘armer. 
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; SHEEP SCAB. 


[Farm and Home, Evgh nd.) 
fluke come amcnget us in its 
terribly malignant and far-spreading form 
during two or three seasons of late years, 
the scab was formerly held in greatest awe 
e worst possible form of disease that 
amongst our flocks. Now-a-days 
it is less frequent and more easily 
iealt with. We know more about the mal. 
ad than we used to, and have far better 
Sortunities and are cognisant of more 
‘otive means for combating this disease. 
:< searching in effect, as not only is the 
th and often the constitution of the 
affected, but the flesh aleo to a vary 
degree;so much so, that should fat 
ure the seab, they cannot be kilied 
food until long after recovery is 
Besides this, the wool is impair- 
texture and growth, so that taken 
r it is @ most vexatious and costly 
one to get among his flock. 
ve several cutaneous affections which 
ler the denomination of scab, and 
siderably, although to an un- 
person they may appear very 
xe. Butas a mater of fact, there 
« but one kind of true sheep scab 
«ely to oceur in Great Britain, which 
es this class of malaay admirably. 
upies a similar place in the 
{ the ovine race to tnat of mange 
ve, &o., and as will be seen is 
identical couse, 
Phe actual cause of ecab is 
f certain very minute insects 
the cuticle, The 
things will produce mange in 
stuie, &e., afd that loathsome 
, the itch, These minute 
ned acari, ani on a dark 
appearance of smail 
Under the microscope they 
peculiar formation; the body 
although irregular in outline; 
y is the sucker by which it 
irishment, and situated about 
ic anterior legs. They seem 
ver form, but taper off from 
they dwindle downto the 
ingle hair, but which opens 
impet form. On the sides of 
short hairs of irregular length 
Lhe hind legs of the female 
tne male but two; they are sim- 
» legs, only that the two outer 
etemale have no sucker, as 
shaped formation at the end 
Lhe exact process by which 
riginaced remains a secret. 
certain state in the sheep's 
ead to the developement of 
nd this we Know nothing until 
irl present on its body. lts 
n this point up is, however, 
As soon as the scab insect 
spon the sheep it proceeds to 
igh the skin, leaving as the sigo 
ra 1 scarcely visible red spot. 
weive days a slight swelling and 
f the skin will make itself appar- 
ich around this red spot, and 
will show that the color of 
ecome of an abnormal green- 
ge. Three or four days after 
pustule will appear ard event. 
snd from out this the acarus 
ilerably larger in size. If 
ed at under the microscope, it 
be seen to have about a 
clinging to the hairs on 
tlegs. Nearly all of these will 
een to t quite thrown off 
t the egg from which they have 
As soon 
n the surace, these little 
wn off to act for themselves. 
enetrate the skin, grow ma- 
tresh pustules 
have caused, 
the manner alreay 
therefore, that 
thers of a similar 
themselves With great ra- 
quantiues. The | 
the immature insect is eas) y 
t soon dies and disappears once 
m the animal upon which it is 
tL when the acari are Old, and | 
produced two or three broods, they are 
t so easly destroyed, and under ordinary 
es will exist from the end of sum- 
| spring, in a semi-torpid state away 
returning to vitality and ac 
summer. It is 
for many farmers are 
cleared off 
ali sign and trace ol out-break of scab, 
and their freedom from it all 
through the winter—the first real days of 
summer weether will witness a fresh out- 
reak of the malady. 
Llow scab is acquired is a different matter 
its actual cause, which, as we have 
minute insects be- 
e sheep's body; but 
these insects are acquired and whence 
ve CANNOL Oe positively stated, We| 
sOWever, reasonably make some sur- 
to their origin. It seems highly 
tre acarus of scab, like many 
tical beings, is the result of 
f the sheep's skin, 
“called into exis 
derangements, which our neg- 
labie accident, or disease 
the skin «f the sheep” 
abt that the scab may 
origin, but what the pro- | 
netiiutes the exact etate 
springing into 
of parasitical beings, we 
remain in ignorance of. 
has acquired the contagion of 
ilS spreading not Only Over its 
| amongst the other members 
, is easy and simple enough. As 
does not seem Lo spread so rap- 
eep in a direct as in an indirect 
e sheep rubbing itself against, 
with, some place 
animal has previousiy 
the scab affects a sheep, it 
resliess lo a degree, and it will 
whole day in,,rubbing itself 
, and often tear the wool off in its 
get at the seat of the irritation. 
ese places where the sheep rub them- 
re the most prolific source of conta- 
i wil often retain mature acari on 
yfor ox or eight months, the 
ning in @ comatose condition 
by the heat of the following 
1 pece of wool obviously con- 
e supply of contagion, and as it 
e carried any reasonable dis- 
irds, or even by the wind, the 
e apprehended from this source 
ipparent. The contagion may 
mmunicated from flock to flock 
s, Which, perching upon the sheep’s 
for tucks, receive the 
claws and legs, and after- 
sit (hem upon sheep in other and 
ier Nocks, 


THE NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR FOR 1883. 


Te be held at Manchester, N. M., Sept 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1983. e 


SRDER OF EXMIEBITION. 


Monday, Sept. 3d. 
eodeats will receive and arrange arti- 
inais tor exhibition. 
svuld if possible be in their eppro- 
es at tue Park and Smythe’s Hall on 
Butter aod Fresh Flowers, it pre- 
utercd on the books, may be brought 
suay mWorning. 


Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 
r groun is and Smythe’s hal! will open 
tion at So'clock A M., at 10 o'clock 
i )tticers at the Park, at 11. 
' ung address by Hon. George 
&, Presid. ntot tae New England Socie- 
s beauqua;ters on the Fair Grounds. 
oo, a 2.15 o'clock Grand Parade otf 
en, followed by Bycicle Races. Three 
. Suciety’s Medals. At 8 e’clock, 
smectiog tor discussion ac City Hall 
xhibition will close tor the day at the Park, 
OP. M., and Smythe'’s Mail at 10 P. M. 


Wedn.sday, Sept. 5th. 
AtSo'clock A.M. Pork and Hall open for 
xt ion at 945 o'clock. Trained steers 

shown at the rear Of Judges’ Stand, near the 
track; at 10 o'clock mecting of Executive officers 
at President's quarters, anu at 10.30 Judges will 
be Cailled—vacancies filled, the commitiees an- 
unced and books of entry delivered. Atll 
< “K awarding Committees will commence 
their e€Xamimation of exbibits at Park and 
vila. Aftersoon. At2o’clock Trotting 
Raves in 3.00 class for purse of $200, and 230 
Cuiss for purse of $300—at 8 o'clock Farmers’ 
Meeting tor discussion at City Hail. Park will 
close at sunset, and Smythe’s Hall at 10 P. M. 
Thursday Sept- 6th. 

At 8 o'clock A. M., Exhibition open to visi- 
tors, At 5.30 o'clock Ploughing match, six 
Classes, Competitors must report promptly. At 
10 o'clock exuibition of Horses and cattie, at the 
cattle rings, on the Fair Grounds. 

The reports of awards made by Judges must 
be handed into the Secretary before 12 o’clock 
on this day, Sept. 6ub. 

Afternoon. Atl o'clock, Grand competitive 
exhibition of sewing machines in operation at 
Smythe’s Hall, Elm Street. At2 o'clock trot- 
ting races at Park io 2.50 class for parse ot $200 
—at 2.30 o'clock purse of $1 for pacing 
horses—at 3 o'clock, in 2.34 class for purse of 
$250—at 8 o'clock Farmers’ meeting at City 
Hall, at 8.30 demonstration of electricity at 
Smythe’s Hall. 

Friday, Sept- 7th- 

At 8 o'clock A. M., gates open to visitors—at 
10 o'clock official announcement of awards at the 
Fair Grounds and Smythe’s Hall—at 11 o'clock 
Grand cavaicade of Premium Stock and public 
announcement of the hour and order in which 
Snimals wiil be received at the cars. 

Atternooa. At 2 o'clock Trotting races in 2 24 
Class, free to all, for purse of $500—at 230 
o'clock, Green race for horses that never trotted 
for money, for purse of $100—at 3 o'clock 2.38 
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CIDER PRESS. 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater. 


Clare 


machinery or plans, with a view of saving labor and 
expense, are invited to a correspondence; and — 
information that we have obtained by contact with 
our leading and most successful Cider makers, wil! 
be gladly placed at their disposal. 


in 10 hours time the work now done by six men ir 
24 hours, especially when better results are obtained 
by at least 10 


47 Brookline Avenue, Boston, Agent for the New 


rators, Elevators, Pumps, &c., supplied at the lowest 
price consistent with good work and material. 


very im- | 


AYER’'S _ 
Cherry Pectoral. 





trifling or P °, 
ng of a fatal sickness. AYER's CHERRY 
Pecrora has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 
* A Terrible Cough Cured. 


after night without sleep. 
I tried Aver’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, i s) affo me 


e rest 
By the contin 
nent cure was effected. 


Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 
Croup. — A Mother’s Tribute. 


“While in the country last winter my little 
hree years old, was taken ill with croup; it 


“ Thave need AYuR's CHERRY PecTORAL in my 
family for several and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and we have evertried. A.J. CRANE. 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

“ T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 

trying many remedies with no success, I was 
cured by the use of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Joszrn WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

“I cannot say enough in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PEcTORAL, believing as I do that but 
for its use I should long since have died 
lung troubles. E. Braopox.” 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of Aver’s CHERRY PecTorAL, and it will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine. . 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


Boomer & Boschert Improved 


Machinery for a perfect Cider Mil. 


Every Press carries the legal right to use the 
‘atent system of Racks, Form and Cloths. 
Parties contemplating making changes, whsther of 


There is true economy in making 2 men’s labor do 


er cent. 
Address all letters to 


o. F. BOOMER, 


England States. 
Engines, Shafting, Pullies, Belting, Jelly Evapo 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
[From the Boston Glode.} 


Mesers. Fditors — 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass.. eho aboveall other human being? 
may be truthfully called the * Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of mffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhasa, trregular and painful 
Menstruation, al) Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Cleeration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 


BREEDING TABLE FOWLS. 
{Londoni Field. | 
The production of cross-bred fowl for ta- 
ble purposes is now attracting considerable 
aitention. Many persons who have not had 
much or any experience in the matter are 
asking for information regarding the best 
and most profitable crosses, and othes are 
making suggestions as to the breeds that 
should be employed. Mere random sugges- 
tions are, however, of very slight value, and 
the crossing of breeds for the mere sake of 
crossing, without any deflnite aim, is not at 
all calculated to bea profitable proceeding. 
Before matching up different birds to 
produce crosses, we should ask ourselves 
the question as to the qualities we require. 
If we want first-class fuwis tor the tabse, ir- 
respective of other considerations, ®e Must 
proceed in a different manner from tnat 
which would be necessary to produce great 
size, or great hardihood, o- egg producing 
q talities. 
For first-class table fowls, the qualifica- 
tions are plumpness of breast, fineness of 
qua ity and whiteness of skia and fe’, sarall 
ness of bone and absence of useiess parts, 
which may be regarded as offs!, To obtain 
plumpaess of breast, we must have fowls 
that can fly; the wings are moved by the 
breast muscies, and in brecids that do not 
fly they become lessened in buik—henee it 
is impossible to obtain a plump-breasted 
Cochin or Brahma, 
The Game fowl, flying strongly and hav 
ing smail bone and good quality ot flesh, of 
fers an advantageous Cross with the Dork- 
ing, giving hardy chickens, with early mé- 
turity and every quality that could be de- 
sired, «xcept that they have not white 
shaiks. ‘To produce this cross to perfec- 
tion, it is necessary that the hens should be 
good sixed, game, and mated with a short- 
legged Dorking cock ; the converse cross 
does not yield so good a result. 
Crosses with Asiatic breeds, as with 
Cochins and Brahmas, give large size and 
good family fowls, possessing great hardi- 
nood and early mawurity, but there is much 
offal, and they are coarse-boned, and, 
though there is much meat on the legs, they 
are deficient on the breast. 
If persons are desirous of trying a Cochin 
or a Brahma cross, an infusiun of Game of 
fers the best chance,as correcting many of 
the deficiencies of Asiatic breeds ; or, failing 
Game, a good black or spangled Hamburg 
may be used. Birds of the Spanish type, 
vis ; Leghorns, Andalusians and Anconas, 
are generally too leggy, though some short- 
legged large Minorcas may ve regarded as 
exempt from such a charge. 
The French breeds—Creves, Houdans, 
and La Fieche—are all so good a table fow! 
that they can scarcely be improved upon by 
crossing, except that increased hardiness 
may be given. Although I have not found 
even the last named, the La Fieche, as del- 
icate as they are represented, lam this year 
running some large Game hens with La 
Fleche cocks, as last year | found that the 
cross-bred chi>kens were very plump, hardy, 
and matured early. 
The number and variety of even first 
crosses that can be made is almost indefl- 
nite, but the great majority offer no prospect 
of advantage. What gcod could possibly 
result from crossing Spanish and Dorking ? 
There would be loss of the yreat laying 
powers of the former and the full breast and 
good tab'@ qualities of the latter. The 
Spanish is generally a bad bird to cross 
with; its most striking property (I am now 
speaking of the old fashiuned stock, not 
weedy show birds), 1s the great production 
of large eggs. ‘This property is lost by 
crossing, anu no good gained in return. 
Another point of some importance is the 
fact that the breeding from cross-birds, even 
when they are mated with birds of pure 
breed, has rarely been found to be attended 
with satisfactory results. 1 certainly have 
succeeded in rearing chickens from cross 
breeds as good asthe parent birds. Pos- 
sibly the same care may not be taken in the 
selection of the parents or of the chickens, 
but whatever the cause, the fact remaivs, 
and [ believe that 1 am not sivgular in my 
experience. 
UNTAMED STEEDS. 
A ranchman named Miller, w!.o owns a 
cattle ranch on the Republican river near 
the Nebraska line, arrived in the city last 
night. In a conversation with a News re- 
porter he related some of the wonderful 
experiences which the ranchmen on the Re- 
publican have had this Spring with strag- 
gling herds of wild horses. Ever since the 
warm weather set in wild horses have been 
passing northward in herds numbering from 
wenty-five to 200, and a majority of the 


t 
It permeates every portion of the system, and giver | ranchmen have secured from twenty-five to 
t 


new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by ite use. Tt will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mra P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compound is 
angurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Billousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifer works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in {ts popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition ts to do good to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa, w 
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OF EVERY KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Fishing Tackle, Seines, Nets, Knives, 

rs, Skates, Hammocks, etc. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
rese 


Ada 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
augé 4 
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CVGDOVCOCVVCDOCCGVGOOOO0000000000 
This plaster is abso- | 
lutely the best ever | 
made, combining | PLAST ER 
the virtues of hops 
with gums balsams and extracts. Its power is won- 
derful in curing diseases where other plasters sim- 
ply relieve. Crick in the Back and Neck, Pain in 
the Side or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, Sore Chest, 
Affections of the Heart and Liver, and all pains or 
aches in any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster. 
$@"Try it. Price 2% cents. Sold by all druggists. 
M | Hop Plaster Co.. Manufacturers. 
LA E | Mafled on receipt of price. 
Carrer, Harets & Haw ey, 
BA la General Agents, Boston. 
00 0000000000000000000000000090 
TRRRERENREREXXXXXKXXXKEEE 
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0 CURE, NO PAY! 


wv 4 o t o came 
on bre bbe MEDICATED PASS at Gusenle an 
ments, Ther «: Marve » Ace. 20,000 CURES 
made tn 1968. PRICES LOY. Nowk < particulars 
sent free, Aciress FLEC rRIC PAD M'F’C Co. 
657 ATLA* TIC Aven » & YF. 
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xpress train leaves Boston & Arovidence R. R. 
Station daily (Sand ’ 
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& Co., Augusta, Me. 
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hiryy horses each. The first herd passed 
northward about May 1, and several of the 
ranchmen discovered them early in the 
morning grazing near the river. Quite a 
party of cow-boys were collected and train- 
ed horses were selected for the purpose of 
making a raid on the wild steeds. ‘The hun- 
ters began to circle around the herdin or- 
der to shut off escabe from all points. This 
accomplished, the herd was driven in the 
direction of a corral. Twoor three horses 
made boid dashes for liberty, but were over- 
taken and lassoed. About ten days after- 
ward another herd was sighted. This con- 
sisted of about two hundred horses. Only 
fifty of this number were secured and two 
were kilied in attempts to capture them. 
Ever since wild horses have been passing 
and large numbers secured. Mr. Miller 
captured a splendid white stallion of large 
size which evidently was the leader of the 
herd. This horse fought viciously any at- 
tempt to civilize him for some time after his 
capture, but now he is getting somewhat 
accustomed to the ways of Mr. Miller and 
is more submissive. The horses captured 
have evidently been roaming wild for a long 
time andare all splendid animals.—[ Denver 
News. 


—— 


THE HEAVENS IN AUGUST. 


The astronomical observer of the Prov- 
idence Journal reports no events of particu- 
lar interest as likely to occur in the August 
skies. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and 
Neptune are all morning stars, and Mercury 
and Uranus the only evening stars and both 
invisible to the ordinary observer. Saturn 
is now a brilliant object, rising at about 
midnight. Jupiter, though second to Sat- 
urn in interest now, because he rises nearly 
three hours later, when the month closes he 
will outshine every other star in the firma 
ment. He may be found in the constella- 
tion Gemini, a few degrees south of Castor 
and Pollux, though no observer who looks 
upon the Eastern sky will fail to detect the 
princely planst ata glance. He is traveling 
toward us, and will soon be near enough 
to reward telescopic ebservation. Astrono- 
mers are earnestly waiting for favorable 
conditions for examination. Close investi- 
gation of his disc will be made, in the hope 
that some light may be thrown upon the 
cause of the tr d tions that 
agitate his chaotic mass. The other planets 
present few features of interest. ‘The 
August moon fulls on the 18th, at ten min 
utes after 8 o’ciock. The waning moon is 
in conjunction with Jupiter and Venus on 
the lst, and with Jupiter for the second 
time on the 29th. She is at her nearest 
point to Mercury on the 3d, and to Uranus 
on the 6th. Onthe 24th she is very near 
Neptune. On the 25th she is in close con- 
junction with Saturn at thirty-six minutes 
after 1 o’clock in the afternoon passing 1 
deg. 3 min. south. In some portions of the 
globe, between 32 deg. and 70 deg. earth is 
turned toward the lesser luminary, the fifth 
occulation of Saturn that has occurred du- 
ring the year. The moon completes tle 
planetary circuit by her conjunction with 
Mars on the 27th. 

i Do you ever have acute pains in your lett 
breast extending to your arms, do you ever have 
suffucating feelings in region of your heart? If 
sv you have Heart Disease. Use Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator, a sure specific. $1 per bottie. 
aug4-2t 








— Lord Lorne and the Princess Louise will 
remain at Quebec until the arrival of Lord 
Landdowne. 








“T hada very fine horse ined and 
lamed for 4 months,” writes 8. B. Hazeltine, of 
Searsmount, Mass. “Intwo weeks, however, 
after using Ellis’s Spavin Cure he was com- 
pletely cured.” aug4-2t 





— The wheat crop in Obio this year is nearly 
fifty per cent. short. 





If you experience bad taste in mouth, 
ealiowness or yellow color of skin, feel stupid 
and drowsy, appetite unsteady, frequent bead- 
ache or digziness, you are “ bilious,” 

ing will arouse your liver to action and stre: 

en up your system equal to Dr. Pierce's “ Golden 
Medical Discovery.” By druggists. 


— The President is at last out of the reach of 
civilization, where he wished so much to be. 


“The virtues of prosperity is temper- 
ance ; the virtue of adversity is fortitude,” wrote 
Bacon. Wheat Bitters has been called a tem- 
perance medicine. It is, however, & peerless 
ial agent. Try it, reader, for biliousness, 
kidney disease and  debil 











— France and the Vatican at length have an 
amicable understanding as to religious affairs, 


“ENJOY YOUR LIFE” 


is good philosophy, but to do so you 
health. It billous and Z 
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~ AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 
Gout, General Debility, Catarrh, and all 
disorders caused by a thin and impoverished, 
or corrupted, condition of the blood; expelling 
the blood-poisons from the system, enriching 
end renewing the blood, and restoring its vital- 
izing power. 

During a long period of unparalleled useful- 
ness, AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proven its 
perfect adaptation to the cure of all diseases 
originating in poor blood and weakened vitality. 
It is a highly concentrated extract of Sarsa- 
parilla and other blood-purifying roots, 
combined with Iodide of Potassium and 
Iron, and is the safest, most reliable, and most 
economical blood-purifier and blood-food that 
can be used. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 
“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of the 
Infi t h tism, with which I have 
W. H. Moors.” 





suffered for many years. 
Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882. 


* Eight years ago I had an attack of Rheuma- 
tism so severe that I could not move from the bed, 
or dress, without help. I tried several remedies 
without much if any relief, until I took AYER's 
SARSAPARILLA, by the use of two bottles of 
which I was completely cured. I have not been 
troubled with the Rheumatism since. Have sold 
la quantities of your SARSAPARILLA, and it 
stiff retains its wonderful popularity. The many 
notable cures it has effected in this vicinity con- 
vince me that it is the best blood medicine ever 
offered to the public. FE. F. HARRIS,” 
Biver St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 


“Last March I was so weak from general de- 
bility that I could not walk without —; Fol- 
lowing the advice of a friend, I commen taki 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and before I had used 
three bottles I feltas well as I ever did in my life. 
I have been at work now for two months, and 
think your SARSAPARILLA the test blood 
medicine in the world. James MAYNARD.” 

520 West 42d St., New York, July 19, 1882. 

AYER’s SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and 
all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Ec- 
zema, Ringworm, Blotches, Sores, Boils, 
Tumors, and Eruptions of the Skin. It clears 
the blood of all impurities, aids digestion, stimu- 
lates the action of the bowels, and thus restores 
vitality and strengthens the whole system. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bottles, $5. 


Stockbridge Manures. 


Now is the Time to Order for the fol- 
lowing Crops : 
Fodder Corn { For one acre, two 


te three bags, 
Ibs. each. 


This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fod- 
der per acre according to quantity used, seed, sea- 
son,etc. Fodder Corn may be sown with the Stock- 
bridge Manure up to the middle of July. 


Hungarian or Millet 

2 to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. 
This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is equal to English hay if cutin eariy blossom. 
It thrives best in hot i | weatLer; may be sown up 
to the first of August and grows in six weeks. 


Tobacco } Remember that the “ Steck- 


bridge" grows the best eat. 
BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 
je9-tf 43 Chatham St.. Boston. 











**You claim too 

much for Samani- 

Tan NERVINE,” 

saysaske;tic.“‘How 

can one medicine be 

& specific for Epi- 

lepsy, Dyspepsia, 

Alcoholism, 

Opiam Eating, Rheumatism, Spermator- 

rhe, or Seminal Weakness, and fifty other 

complaintst”? Weclaim it a specific, sim- 

ply, because the virus of all diseases arises from 

the blood. Its Nervine, Resolvent, Alterative and 

Laxative properties meet all the conditions herein 
referred to. It's known world wide as 


WIEIR|V/ETC)O/N/QIUIE/RIO)R 


It quiets and composes the patient—not by the 
introduction of opiates and drastic cathartics, but 
by the restoration of activity to the stomach and 
nervous system, whereby the brain is relieved 
of morbid fancies, which are created by the 
causes above referred to. 

To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary men, Mer- 
chants, Bankers, Ladies and all those whose sed 
entary employment causes nervous prostration, 
irregularities of the blood, stomach, bowels of 
kidneys or who require a nerve tonic, appetizer ot 
stimulant, Samaritan Nervins is invaluable. 
Thousands proclaim it the most wonderful invig 
orant that ever sustained the sinking system. 

: .50. Sold by all Druggists. The DR. 8. A. RICH 
» MOND MED. CO., Proprietors, St. Joseph, Mo, 

Chas. N. Crittestea, Now Tork clty: ® 


WHEELER’S 
ECLIPSE 


WIND ENGINE. 


J XUIS reliable, self-regulating storm-proof, and 
noiseless Windmill, after a test of many years, 
has become a universal favorite wherever known. 
Among hosts of Patrons, nene can be found who 
are not convincec of its superior merits. lhe names 
of hundreds of prominent citizens in this vicinity 
using the Eclipse Mill, will be shown to those who 
call. Also autograpbic Testimonials. 

To those contemplating the use of Windmills, 
we would give the following word of advice. 

not purchase until thoroughly convinced by indis- 
putable proof of the worth of the machine. 

Can furnish on demand the four smallest sizes of 
Mills and different s:zes of House Tanks. The larger 
Mulls and Rail-road Tanks supplied at short notice. 
For Circulars and information call or address 


L. H. WHEELER, 
40 Oliver &t.. Boston. 
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Cholera! 





GHOLERA MORBUS 

CHOLERA INFANTUM 

ASIATIO CHOLERA 

ALL CHOLERA DISEASES 
YIELD TO THE INFLUENCE OF 


Perry DarissPainkille 
The Great Remepy for every kind 
of BOWEL DISORDER. 








Pain Killer, and saved him.” 
|. W. Simonds, Brattleboro, Vt.,says: “In| 
J morbus and entien « 


cases of cholera attacks 
+ complaints, 1 have never found it 
to fail.” 





ALL THE DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 




















a eeg inferior machines can 
, sold is to deceive the in- 
ridiculously 
statements, and thus 
yee tor seeing, 
windle 


atieneker ir 
purchaser 


up. Address 

and Southern 

P, K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y 
febl0-eow 26t 


know 
for circular and location © 
storehouses and ta. 


|_ There were 670 deaths from cholera in 
| Egypt on Saturday. 

Samuel P. Tolman of Dover, N. H.., feil 
from a third-story window and was killed, 

Father Burke, the well-known Irish priest 
and orator, died in Dublin this week. 

William Brown of East Boston, was killed 
by a train of cars at Harbor View Sunday 
night. 

Frank A. Hodges a laborer, 29, 
committed suicide in Hallowell, Me., Satur. 
cay, by hanging. 

Nine boys escaped from the Westboro’ 
Reform School during the pest week, and 
all but two were captured. 

Amero, the suspected murderer of Mrs. 
Carlton, arrived in Boston early Tuesday 
morning from Nova Scotia. 

The body of George White, who was 
made insane by business reverses, was found 
hanging toatree at Shelburne, Vt., Satur. 
day. 

A child which was buried in the ruins at 
Casamicciola at the time of the earthquake 
on the 28 ult, was rescued alive last Satur. 
day. 

Mr. J. 1. Case of Racine, Wis., has pur- 
chased the pacer Johnson, that created such 
a stir in Chicago sporting circles recently, 
for $25,000. ‘ 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge is strictly 
guarded during the sitting of the Bristol 
Aas zes owing to threats made against his 
life by Fenians. 
| Edwin Schofield of Wilbraham, aged 
about 40, committed suicide with a pistol 
| Sunday-night while driving on the outskirts 
of the city in a wagon. 
| Thomas D. Sherman of Dartmouth, Mass., 
seaman on the schooner Earl P. Mason, was 
lost overboard on Saturday morning off 
Chincoteague Light. 

The Knickerbocker Ice Company of Phil- 
adelphia lost $50,000 Tuesday evening by 
fire; 43 horses and four mules pesishell 

A dispatch from London says that rela- 
tives will take to England the body of Capt. 
Webb, who oe his life in an at- 
tempt to swim the Niagara Rapids. 

A cave, surpassing the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky in extent and magnificence, is re- 
ported to have been discovered on Lookout 
Mountain, near Fort Payne, Ala, 

Conductor Haxton of the Highland Rail- 
road Company was seized with a hemor- 
rhage of the lungs while on duty Saturday 
night, and died in ten minutes. 
years of age. 

A $15,000 fire occurred at Boston High- 
lands Satuiday, among a class of detatched 
houses mostly owned by the occupants. 
Amos Anderson lost two houses, and Henry 
B. White and Charles Littlefield each one. 


William H. Shehee was arrested for 
striking Conduc or Matthew Riley of the 
Boston Hoosac Tunnel and Western Rail- 
way over the head with a shackling pin. 
The conductor is fatally injured. 





Mrs. John O'Brien, seventy years of age, 
of North Quincy. was struck by a train on 
the Old Colony Railroad, at the Park-street 
crossing, Harrison square, at twenty min- 
utes past four o'clock Monday afternoon, 
and was almost instantly killed. 


Forest fires in British Columbia have 
spread over the entire country, and every- 
where flame and smoke reign supreme. The 
sky is filled with smoke so denre that the 
sun’s rays cannct break through it. There 
has been no rain for nearly three months. 


Two American fishermen, Charles ‘Taylor 
and Edward Landry, belonging to schooner 
Chalienge of Gloucester, got astray from the 
vessel on the Grand Banks and landed at 
Trepassy after five days and nights without 
food or water. They were terribly ex- 
hausted. 


Henry G. Town’s grocery store and dwell- 
ing, J. R. Robinson's undertaking shop, the 
two principal buildings in Hardwick Centre, 
were burned at two o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. Loss on buildings, $10,000; on stock, 
$5000. Neighboring buildings were saved 
with difficulty. 


The Times, reviewing the harvest pros- 
pects in England, estimates that wheat and 
barley will be below the average crop. Mr. 
H. F Moore reports that the yield of wheat 
will be 8 1-2 per cent. below the average. 
The yield of oats, he says, will be 6 per 
cent. above the average, and that of pota- 
toes 20 per cent. above. 


Worcester’s valuation is $48,564,484, 
$35,898,950 being in real estate, $11,562,- 
100 personal and $1,100,734 resident bank 
shares. This is 5 gain of $2,023,400 on 
real estate, $1,029,000 personal and $9572 
on bank shares, $3,061,972 in all. The tax 
rate is $17,20 against $17,40 last year. 
The poils have increased 764. 


Henry Pedley, an Englishman, who has 
called himeelf Armstrong, was arrested at 
Pawtucket, R. 1, Saturday night, charged 
with bigamy. He lived in Pawtucket less 
thana year and in June married a girl of 
that town. He confesses to having a wife 
and children in England and has been bound 
over to the common pleas court. 


Some 30 buildizgson Port street at San 

rancisco were burned Saturday morning, 
involving a loss of $200,000. The Winter- 
garden theater, Pacific college, Redman and 
Druids’ hall were destroyed. Harry Mor- 
gan, an actor, was burned to death, and sev- 
eral persons were fatally injured by jump- 
ing from windows. Tne firemen saved 
many from death. 


Annie Chute, a woman working for the 
Wheelwright Paper Company at North 
Leominster, recently fonnd $1500 in a bale 
of old papers. The money has been proved 
to have been lost by a New York City bank, 
which has rewarded the finder with $300. 
The notes were lost 10 years ago, and, ever 
since, suspicion has rested upon several 
bank employes, who are now exonerated. 


The butter shipments from Greenfield to 
Boston last week showed a slight improve- 
ment over the previous week, although there 
is buta slight advance in prices. A year 
ego 12,575 pounds were sent to Boston from 
the county, against 9438 last week. Of 
the latter Bardwells furnished 1528, Charle- 
mont 1443, Mortague 135, Greenfield 2482 
and Shelburne Falls 3750. ‘The price aver- 
aged 20 cents. 


Dr. Henry Meyer, the Chicago German 
physicien, who is alleged to have poisened 
his first wife and severel of her relatives in 
order to obtain their property, and who is 
charged with a conspiracy to poison his 
present wife for the same purpose, and who 
was supposed, from letters recently received 
by the cistrict attorney, bearing his signa- 
ture, to have escaped from Berlin, has been 
arrested at Lakeview. 


The Mark Lane Express says the weather 
has been unfavorble forthe crops. The rust 
is spreading rapidly. The red maggot is 
prevalent, The acreageof wheat is musth 
smaller than in 1882. The barley crop, 
however, will probabiy be good. Oats are 
ina forward state. Flour this week was 
difficult of sale. The trade in foreign wheat 
was lethargic and the tendency was against 
buyers. Maize was slow and unaltered. 
Oats were dull in the off coast trade. In 
the wheat trade there was little inquiry. 


The sudden and painful news of the 
death of Mrs. Kate Sherwood Bonner Mc- 
Dowell at her home in Holly Springs last 
week, causes sadness to her devoted friends 
who not only admired her genius, but loved 
her as a true and generous woman. One 
cannot associate death with so bright and 
so vivacious a spirit ; @ creature born to 
grace and cnjoy life, giving and receiving 
pleasure with her whole heart. Through all 
her sufferings she was cheerful and hopeful, 
never deceiving herself as to the final result, 
but trying to deceive others to spare them 
pain. She continued her literary efforts to 
the last, working industriously under the 
most excruciating sufferings. Her aunt, 
Miss Bonner, and a little daughter, Lillian, 
who possessses much ot her mother’s talent, 
mourn her, and have the sincere sympathy 
of many Northern friends.—[Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, 4th inst. 


—— 


Weeps.—We often hear it said that 
one t afford to grow weeds; that they 
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BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT,. 


IT HAS F ERFECTLYICURED 


SCIATICA 


after twelve physi: hed pr d the case in- 
curable. It will cure Retumatism, NEURALGIA, 
Lame Back, &c., after all else has failed. Sold by 
Druggists 


a “ 





feed on the nutrition the plants ought to 
consume. But it is not merely a matter of 
food, it is one of drink also. It is not only 
what they eat, but what they drink, that 
robs us of our due rewards; the loosening 
of the surface soil in some measure aids the 
sil in retaining what moisture there may 
be there, and at the same time admits air to 
the soil to aid in the chemical changes of 
plant food.—[ Western Agriculturist. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. “2 | whe WonDeER or inc aGEe— 


“REX MAGNUS” 


The Humiston Food Preservative. 


Meeps all Kinds of Food Absolutely 
Fresh 


for any lengtl of time. It will not only keep fish» 
flesh and fowl, eggs, milk, butter and cream, per 


fresh and sweet, butit actually improves their 


Teugh and Dry Meats Made Tender. 


L. B. Hiseock, of Fanewl Hall Market, Boston 
says: “I kept some om, dry, old ewe mutton, 
ted with this Ee in my 

stall for over two mon Then I and others ate of 
ae it was ae sweet and tender as any mutton could 


Kt is Tasteless, Harmless and Cheap. 
Rex Maenvs is a combination of well-known anti- 
septica, pertectly simple and harmiess in character, 
and its use will not injure the most feeble and deli- 
cate system. It really promotes health, for it makes 
meats mellow, tende and juicy, and absolutely pre- 
vente that decay which even in its earlier stages 
renders food unwholesome fo the human stomach. 
No Taste of it can be Detected in Food. 
{t has withstood the most searching tests in this 
ct. Dishes of treated and untreated meats, 
fish, oysters, milk, and cream, have been placed side 
| at several notable dinners in Boston, New 
ven and Chicago, and no one could tell which was 
Preserved and which was fresh. 
Mow te Get It. 
All druggiste and grocers keep it. Sample pack- 
oe sent pre-paid by mail or express as we prefer. 
ame your express office. “ Viandine” for meats, 
poultry, &c., cts. per lb. “*Ucean Wave,” for 
oysters, lobsters, &c., 0c. ‘ Pearl,” for cresm, $1.00. 
“Baow Flake,” for milk, butter, &c , 50c “ Queen” 
for eggs. $1.00. “ Aqua Vitae” for fluid extracts, 
&c., $'.00. “ Anti-Fermeot,” * Anti-Fly” and “Anti 
Mold” 60c per lb. each. Mention this paper 
Put up in 1 lb. d aad 1b. cans, and in .5 lb boxes. 


The Humiston Food Preservi 
augll it 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Co, 





Now isthe Time to Plant Pot 
Grown STRAWBERRIES to se. 
cnre a good crop next season — 
My Plants are grown with the 
assistance of irrigation, hence of 
superior quality. Catalogue free. 


Cc. 8. PRATT, Agt., 


NO. READING, MASS. 
aull it 


A North Carolina Colony 


8 about to organize—to purchase a town site in 

the most fertile mountain section of the Old 
North State. Parties interested in this enterprise 
will please address 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


P. 0. Box 1619, Boston. 
augll-4t 


STAR CORN SHOCKER, 


D—Farmers to buy the STAR CORN 

SHOCKER; saves time, labor and expense. 

Also, Agents to canvas and to sell atthe coming 

Agricultural Fairs. Good inducements to Agents. 
or terms. JOMuN GRAY, 

aull-8t Ne. 2 Sewall Piace, Boston, Mass. 








M:1:L:K:M:E:N, 
--- BUTCHERS AND GROCERS. --- 


Send you: address on a postal card and receive in- 
formation, solid facts aud proofs, which will show 
you how you can save a great deal of money every 

ay, every week and every year, in your business. 
This is worth looking into. HUMISTON FOOD 
PKESERVING CO., 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 

augé 4¢ 


SALESMEN WANTED, 


To canvass for the sale of 


NURSERY STOCK, 


No persons experienced required. Salary and ex. 
penses paid. Our Nursery established 1846 
Address . T. SmMETH. 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. ¥. 
aug4-13t 
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ITALIAN BEES. 


UGUST AND SEPTEMBER I will sell ful 
colonies in Simplicity Hives, Standard L frame, 
(best Hive and Frame in use,) fer the low price of 
$7.00. Hybrids 59 cents less. On orders of ten or 
more, 50 cents less; 26 or more, $1.00 less per colony. 

My Bees are a tough, hardy strain; a!ways win- 
tered without loss on summer stands. 

Any one wishing Bees, this is a rare offer. I will 
ship them promptiy, and there is plenty time to gath- 
era good surplus of honey. Sale arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed every time. 

Write your fali address, aleo your Express office. 

Address all orders to D. 8. BASSETT, 

aa Farnumevilie, Mass., Worcester Co. 


140 Acre Farm for Sale, 


IN WAYLAND, MASS. 


Having had all my buildings burned 
|. the 19th of last June, I now offer (0 
sale the Farm of about 140 acres on easy 
terms. Situated in one of the most pleasent and 
healthy towns in the State, 15 miles from Boston, 
ten minutes walk from the Depot on the Mass. Cen- 
tral R. R., Schools, Churches and Stores. The land 
is under a good state of cultivation, and very free 
from stone ; there has been more than 3) tons of Hay 
sold during the past year, besides wintering 32 head 
of Cattle, 5 Horses, 1 Colt and 7 Sheep. There is an 
aqueduct supplying water on the grounds from a 
never-failing spring. The land all lays in one body, 
and nearly the whole of it can be scen at one glance 
from where the buildings stood. There is not a rod 
of wooden fence inclosing the Farm, it all being 
stone wall or water. There is nearly 100 Pear trees 
in bearing condition; about 100 Apple trees, Quince 
and other small fruits ; Asparagus, Strawberries, etc. 

This offers a rar: opportunity to purchase a large 
tract of excellent land in one body near Boston, 
either as stock or milk Farm, or for a capitalist as 
an investment, and to show his hand at fancy farm- 
ing. The land is well situated to be cut up into 2 or 
3 small Farms e Farm will be “i idedif desired. 

I would referto Mr. Horace Heard, Mr. H. B. 
Braman, Mr. Wom. P. Perkins, of Wayland. To Mr. 
W.G. Roby, 115 Commereial St., Boston; Mr. Alfred 
Cutting, 82 State St., Boston. 

ROYAL M. FLENT. 

Wayland, Mass., July 27th, 1883. jy28-3t 


Cooley Creamers. 


Their Superiority demon- 
stra ed. 
Their Success without a 
parallel. 
They are Sey - SKIMMING. 
Five Gold Miedale and 
Seven Silver Medals for 
superiority. Use Less Ics. 
Make Berrer Borrer. 
Swing Churns—Eureka Butter Workers and 
Printers. A ful! line of Butter Factory supplies. 
Send postal for circulars and testimonials. - 
VT. FARM MACHINE CO., BeNows Falls, Vt. 
mhl1-l3eow 





rises SHEET MUSIC FR 


Buy fifteen bars of Debbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we wil! send you, 

e your own selection from the following 
list of sheet Music, to the Value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bri , and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 

INSTRUMENTAL. Priee 
Artist's Life W, muster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 1% 
Ever or Never ™ 
Chasse Infern: ™ 
farkish Patrol 

of Penzance, 


poise 

A 

Meseot Potponert . . . 
Trovato: ot * * 
Night on the Water, bay), . 
Rustiing Leaves, . 





Lea elas) ae 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Chur 
an urn,) 

Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . . . dudran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Wendy ae 
Who's at my Window, . © « « +» Osborne 
it Chord, . . . . . . 

My Dearest Heart, . « + 
Lite’s Best Hopes, . . . . 
ulted Love, (4 part Seng,) . . : + Archer 
while the Soft Evening Breezes, (4 partBeng, Bishop 
ing, + + . . . . larrison 
rue, « . . . . Vickers 
Eaves, * + Winner 
. . . - Sousa 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in excess 
oft, postage stamps y be enclosed for such excess. 

e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
ive a present sufficiently large to induce one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric a trial long enough to 

, they con- 


now just ho a 
are Rett far's 


a to 
This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
1 the musie can only be got of us. 
ne ig on each Wrapper. 
A box of this p contains sixty bars, Any lady 
a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
t music to the amount of 64.60. This Soap 


es with age, ou are not asked to buy a 
y ev 


ae cle, but one ou use ery week. 
UL CRAGIN & CO, Scizesmnc 


my2-y 


* , Meininger 


Sartessesssse S8ussere. 


money, 


buy! 
can se 





We will pr Fe a watch orachalg 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, CO. 0 D.,to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 260 styles free. 
Every Warow Wanrs 


WATCH CO 
staneage Aen reeset 





Cooley Creamers, 

: Their Superierity de- 
monstrated. 

— Success without a 


el. 
They are Suir-SKIMMING. 
Five Gold Medalseand 


for superiority. 
Icz. 


poss ETTER BUTTER 
Da aie ‘Churne—Eureks Butter Workers ana 


Pritt line of butt’ r factory supplies. Send postal 
mo: 


wot and testimorials. 
a ‘ARM MACHiNE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt 
mar}0-l3teow 


New Srv Gola oy ty 


largest 
chromos nome, 10c. t 
SH TaN aria Uieron Baces & Co.-clinjoutihe: Coun. 

















AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

tar Every farmer who expects his wife to 
make good butter, after furnishing her with 
some good well-fed milch cows, should pro- 
vide her with good milk pans—large and 
shallow—so as to present a large surface on 
which the cream may rise, and allow it to 
remain sufficiently long tor all the cream to 
rise. These pans should be well washed 
every time the milk is emptied from them, 
and should be clean and bright when filled. 

tar The Germantown ‘lelegraph says that 
in removing hay from the field, that portion 
known as rakings should be allowed to re- 
main, for two reasons—one is that it will 
not pay for gathering it up ; the other, that 
it does pay, and twice over, in being scat 
tered over the field and acting as a mulch 
to the exposed roots of the stubble. These 
rakings keep the roots cool and moist, and 
will add largely to next year's yield of tm- 
othy or orchard grass, as the case may be. 

tc In regard to yellow-skinned Jerseys, 
the American Dairyman says: “We remem- 
ber once taking part in a test of about thir- 
ty Jerseys belonging to Mr. Churchman, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. We selected all the pale 
skinned cows and tested their cream yield, 
and then did the same with the cows posses- 
ing yellow skins, yet the cream yield was so 
nearly equal that there was no practical ad- 
vantage on either side. In other words, so 
far as butter yield is concerned, the colur of 
the skin is probably of no value whatever 
asa criterion.” 

ta Considerable excitement has been 
created among cattle owners of Santa Ana, 
Los Angeles Co., Cal., region by the appear- 
ance of the disease ca.led blackleg. The 
first symptoms, to one not acquainted with 
the disease, is lameness in one of the fore 
feet. ‘The blood taken from an animal that 
has this disease is entirely black, somewhat 
resembling black ink, and the flesh on the 
legs also turns black. Mr. Cox, who lives 
a tew miles below Santa Ana, has lost ten 
herd of cattle frem the same cause. A 
great many other cattle in different parts of 
the valley are also sick, some having died. 

tarThe Bangor Whig says that the fair 
weather of the past few days has been 
very thoroughly utilized by the farmers 
and the barns are now almost everywhere 
filled to overflowing with hay. Never with- 
in recent years has the crop been larger 
than during the present season and while 
the haying period opened with most unfa- 
vorable weather the bright sunshine of the 
past week has largely counteracted the 
damage which was teared. The hay in- 
jured by the moist weather is very much 
less than was estimated and the great bulk 
of the crop ishousedin the most excellent 
condition. The quantity is so very large 
this summer that many farmers find it diffi- 
cult to get storage room. 


ta Ewes will produce larger and better 
lambs if they are in good plump condition 
at the time of coupling. If not in fair con- 
dition they should be gaining and kept im- 
proving until spring, or until they reach the 
desired condition; they will not breed well 
when loaded with fat. Those having lost 
their lambs or failed to breed are liable to 
become too fatto be sure breeders. When 
this is the case they should be placed on 
short pasture so as to reduce their weight. 
The use of valuable ewes is sometimes lost 
for a year or two by allowing them to be- 
come filled with fat. Such ewes are valu- 
able; their inclination to take on flesh 1eadi- 
ly is a good point, but requires guarding 
that it may not impair their prolificacy. 
(Prairie Farmer. | 

tr To secure fine, long-keeping butter, 
says The Dairy, the milk and cream and the 
manipulation of these must be perfect. 
Perfection can be secured in one dairy with 
ease, but less easily in two combined, und 
the larger the combination the more and 
greater difficu:ties will be encountered in 
securing perfection. Practically it is im- 
possible to secure it. It is also true that 
one inferior lot of cream or milk will very 
quickly reduce all that it may be mixed 
with, or the butter made from the mixed 
cream, to its own low quaiity. This may be 
disguised for a time by skillful work, but it 
will appear sooner or later, and it is there- 
fore a necessity of the case that even fine 
creamery goode must be needed fresh, or be 
stored ina very low temperature by the aid 
of ice to retard this unavoidab e effect. 

Dr. Loring, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, has been requested 
by the Secretary of Sate to recommend to 
the President the names of two competent 
persons to be commissioned by the Presi- 
dent as representatives of the Agricultural 
department on a commission to be selected 
for the purpose of making a searching ex- 
amination of «1! the hog raising and pacaing 
industries of the United States, in view of 
the restrictions placed by foreign govern- 
ments upon the importation of hog products 
from the United States into their various 
countries. The matter presents itself to the 
President with such urgency that he is un- 
willing to await the action by Congress, be- 
lieving it of national importance tt at the 
results of the investigation he contemplates 
should be laid before Congress at the open- 
ing ot the session in December next, in or- 
der that, if needful, legislative action may 
be then taken. The New York Chamber of 
Commerce and the Chicago Buard of Trade 
will also be represented on the commission. 

Where bee hives are placed close to the 
ground our mutual friend, the toad will 
need looking after to see that he don’t play 
false to his good name as a friend to the 
farmers. Toads are useful as insect destroy- 
ers, as are the birds and we dislike to de- 
stroy one, but they are no respector of per- 
sons nor bees, so if one is found close up to 
the entrance of the hive you may be certain 
he is making a supper of your pets. if you 
carry him away any distance short of a quar 
ter of a mile he will find his way back again 
within twenty four hours, so we set our 
hives up about eight inches from the ground 
and slant the alighting board to such a 
pitch that his portly toadship can’t get 
within snapping distance of the bees as they 
crawl out. We last week found a portly 
fellow endeavoring to climb up to the en- 
trance of one of our hives but he gave it up 
asa bad job. At night and early evening 
is the time when the toads may be found in- 
specting the bees. 





IVY POISONING. 

The “Poison Ivy,” also called “Poison 
Oak,” and in some localities known as 
“Marcury,” is often the cause of great dis- 
tress. The vine is abundant all over tlie 
country, one form being low, running along 
on banks and rambling over stone walls. 
Another form climbs the higbest trees, 
clinging tothe bark by its many rootlets. 
It is often confounded with Virginia Creep- 
er ; indeed, we have known it to be planted 
as an ornamental vine, it having been mi:- 
taken forthat. The two are readily told 
apart, the Virginia Creeper having its dark- 
green, shiny leaves five-parted, while the 
light green leaves of the poison vine are 
three-parted. The Poison Ivy is so very 
abundant, that were all equally susceptible 
to its influence, we shouli hear more of its 
effects than we do at present. With many, 
the poison produces only a slight eruption 
on the skin and an intense itching, Others 
are more seriously affected, and the face 
swells up to such an extent that the feat- 
ures are hardly visible. Nearly every local 
ity has its popular remedies for the poison, 
and new ones are frequently proposed. As 
a general thing, most casesare relieved by 
keeping the bowels open by the use of salts, 
and washing the eruptions with a strong 80- 
lution of sugar of lead. The latest remedy, 
which is now going the ronnds, is to bathe 
the affected parts with lime water, applied 
as hot as can be borne. This is simple, the 
remedy is usually at hand, and is worth try- 
ing, as other alkaline washes have been 
found useful. No harm can result.— > Am. 
Agriculturist for August. 


—-- 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH GYPSUM. 


{Country Gentleman.) 

Several plant-pots were filled with strong, 
rich and manured garden soil, and set with 
red clover plants. To one portion of them 
gypsum was applied to the surfaee of the 
soil; to another, on the leaves only; and a 
third were not treated with it. They were 
watered alike for several weeks, but no dif- 
ference whatever was seen in the growth of 
all the plants, indicating that plaster is of 
little use on highly manured land. Other 
pots were filled with soil of medium fertil- 
ity,\(more sandy in character, and which had 
not been manured. Red clover seed was 
planted in these pots, and after the plants 
alike were up, some were treated with plas- 
ter and others not. As soon as the plants 
were in the second leaf, the plastered ones 
had taken the lead, and for several weeks 
were about double the size of those not 

lastered, or so long as the regular water- 
ing and growth continued. The watering 
was then suspended until the soil had ap- 

arently become ie dry, and the plants 
tad withered and fallen, the unplastered 
plants being the most withered. Both were 
then copiously watered. In a short time 
the plastered plants were reatored, assumed 
their erect position, and appeared as vigor- 
ous asever. But the unplastered ones pre- 
sented no appearance of life, and were en- 
tirely dead. The experiment indieated the 
value of plaster on common soils, and es- 
pecially those of a rather light character, in 
promoting vigor of growth and in lessening 








the effects of severe drouth. 


\ 
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PAVIN (‘u RE 


“The most remarkable remedy of the age.” 
Extraordinarily “itis the only 
that 





id 
IT REMOVES SPAYING 
and wilboat blister or blemish, 


Undisputed Positive Evidence of Absolute Cures, 
IT WILL CURE IT LEADS ALL 
where others fail the world, and 
SPLINTS, RINGBONES &c. 18 HIGHLY ENDORSED 

As THE BEST of all Horse Remedies. 


HISTORY OF THE HORSE, 4 FaIR TRIAL 
with ‘will convince every one. 
Bent free on Applieation. Send mame on a postal. 
We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder and Colic Powders. 
met Ste ane | 
stores and harness dealers. 





























Price of Ellis’s Spavin 
cure 61.00 per bottle. 


particulars, free books, etc., write to 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE ©o., 
60 Sudbury St., Boston, or 276 4th, Ave., New York. 


THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 








This invention fully meets the want—now so urgent 
and universal—of a self governing wind-engine which 
will run with uniform velocity, and with an equiva- 


lent working power, in ali winds from gentle breezes 
up to brisk gales. 


GEARED MILLS A SPECIALTY. 


Address for Circalars, &c., 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


ie9-tf FAIRHAVEN, MA68. 


The Casaday Sulky Plow, 


The Leading Sulky Plow of the World. 





Can be used with twoor three Horses, and guaran- 
teed to be 20 per cent lighter drcft than any other 
Plow doing the same work. Theonly Plow without 
a landside, and the coming Plaw for New England, 


DANIELS’ ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


The strongest and simplest cutter inthe market. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


RUBBER BUCKET CHAIN PUMPS. 


a@@ Circulars mailed to any address. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


80 & 82 South Market St., Boston, 
augd-ic 


ALBERTYPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


Are the largest and finest reproductions of famou 
steel plate Engravings yet issued in this country 
They sre printed on 22x28 120 & Tileston & Hollings 
‘vorth’s best plate paper and are retailed by the Ar 
stores «t the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
e@ Catalogues mallec to any address. 
On receipt of 
Fir Ty CcrmNTs 
in P. O, stamps, 

We will forward to any address post-paid, 2 hand 
some Chromos, each 15x21 inches; one, a marine 
subject, entitled The Winning- Yacht; the other, ap 
attractive Fruit Piece. 

Peortraite for TOWN HISTORIES 
DEPLOMAS, Show Cards, Chrome 
Werk, copies of Drawings, Architect’ 
plans, maps and printing of every de- 
scription by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


{81 Devonshire Street, 


apT-tf BOSTON. 


CARRIAGES. 


—_—-~ 


SPRING STYLES, 


pee 
Nee 


A loupe Sonortnent of NEW aed SFCOND 
HAN CARRIAGES, of all descriptions 
constantly on hand and for sale at lew prices. 
Carriages for the Country 4 specialty. 
IDE TRACK PHAETONS & BO 
TOP BUGGIES always in stock. 
assortment of VELLAGE CARTS in all the 
latest styles. 


8S. A. STEWART & CO, 


118 Sudbury &¢., and 


Branch Store, 13 Green St,, Boston. 
my12-26t 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILROAD. 


Philadelphia, 
i altimore 
and 
Washington. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Ca‘tskill Mountains. 





The Favorite 
Line with Pull- 
manCars aro’pd 
New York City 
without CHANGE 
via Tranafer 
Steamer Mary- 
land, connect- 


ing with thro’ 
trains to South 
and West. 


Trains leave 
Boston at 6.30 
P. M. daily and 
Sundays. 





week days and 
10.80 PM. Sun- 
days. Pullman 
Paiace Cars run 
thro’ on night 
trains. Morning 
train leaves N 
York at 10 69. 


Leave Boston For 


t 9A. M. anc 

Give a 9" Grand Central 

M. oan Wendt, 
New York. 


leave New Y’rk 

at 11.384 P.M 
NORWICH LINE 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, 
leaves Boston at 7.00 P.M. week days, connectin 
with elegant steamers “* CITY OF WORCESTER” 
and “CITY OF BOSTON.” 


ria } . 58 \N 
Gityand North: | NEW Line U0 | Yori "with uh 
P and 


ern RR. Leaves _ 1 9th pgsane 
Boston at 9 a.m. ines of Eleva 
connecting at New York. vated Railway 
BOSTON for PROVIDENCE. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 
5.45 .. M. Returning at 8.16 and 11.20A.M. and 
4.30 P. M. 
Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 
205 a street, 322 Washington street, corner 
of Milk, and at Station, foot of Summer st,, Boston. 


8. M. FELTON, Jn., A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


General Mavager. 
jed-tf 
All those who from indiscre- 
tions,excesses or other causes 
are weak, unnerved 
rm life's 
ties pe’ 
a ty and n 
End 





ors, minis- 
by joot ‘ed 





E 

sured 

to 
physician 
MARSTON, REMEDY, CO. 
eSB y 


E RORS OF YOUTH. 
pity, Teas an byte a ym yy 
ti or excesses. Any I has the in- 
gredigata Address DaVibsow’ o., Neo. 














. Samples worth $5 free 
janSy 


|AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FOR 1883. 


STATE AND INDEPENDENT 


FAIRS. 


New England Agricultural Fair at Manches- 
ter, N. H., Sept. 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1883. 


STATE FAIRS 


Colorado, Denver, July 17 to Sept. 30. 
Nebraska, Omaha, Sept. 10, 15. 


Dakota, 

Motana, Helena, Sept. 3, 8. 

Oregon, 

California, Sept. 10, 15. 

Maryland, Baltimore, Oct. 15, 20. 

Virginia, Richmond, Oct. 31, Nov. 2. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, Sept. 10, 15. 

North Carolina, Raliegb, Oct. 15, 20. 

South Carolina, Columbia, Nov. 13, 16. 

Kentucky, Lexington, Aug. 28, Sept. 1. 

Tennessee, 

Georgia, 

Mississippi,\Meriden, Oct. 29, Nov. 3. 

Louisianna, 

Arkansas, Little Rock, Oct. 16, 20. 

Florida, 

Texas, Austin, Oct. 16, 20. 

Ontario, Toronto, s pt. 11, 22. 

Nova Scotia, Truro, Sept. 25, Oct. 1. 

Maine, Lewision, 8 ; t. 17, 22. 

New Hampsbire. at Manchester, in connection 
with New Engiand A ;. cultural Society, Sept. 4, 
56,6and7. 
Connecticut, Meriden, Sept. 17, 22. 

Rhode Island, Prov: ence, Sept. 25, 28. 
Vermont, Burl.ngton, Sept. 10, 15. 

New Jersey, Waverly, Sept. 17, 23. 
Pennsyivania, Philadelphia. 

Delaware, Dover, dept. 24 29. 

Ohio, Columbas, Sept. 3, 8. 

Michigan, Detroit, Sept. 17, 22. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept. 24, 29. 

Llinois, Chicago, Sept. 24, 29. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Sept. 3, 8. 

Minnesota, Owatonna, Sept 3, 8. 

lowa, Des Moines, Aug. 31, Sept. 7. 

Missouri, St. Louis, Oct. 1, 8. 

Kansas, Lopeka, Sept. 10, 15. 

New York, Rochester, Sept. 10, 14, 

Ontario Provincial, 

. or Co. Agr. Ass'n, Angola, Ind., Oct. 

, 12. 

: + Agr. Society, Pataskala, Ohio, Aug. 

Provincial Exhibition, G 

24, 29. » Guelph, Ont., Sept. 

ENDEPENDENT AND DISTRICT. 
American Institute, New York, Oct. 3, Dec. 1. 

Louisville, Exposition, Louisville, Ky., Aug. 
1, Nov. 10. 

Pittsburg Exposition, Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 6, 
Oct. 13. 
| ree Exposition, St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 


» & 
District Fair Ass'n, Carbondale, Il! , Oct, 8, 12. 
Western Michigan, Grand Rapids, Sept. 24, 28. 

: —_ Eastern Indiana, Waterloo, oi. Oct. 
Fat Cattle Show, Chicago, Lil., Nov. 14, 22. 

Tri-State, Toledo, Sept. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Svuuthern Ohio, Dayton, Sept. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 

Central Ohio, Mechanicsburg, Sept. 11, 12, 


a’ 
Sabina, O., Sabina, Aug. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Blanchester, O., Blanchester, Aug. 27, 28, 29, 


: Newcomerstown, O., Newcomerstown, Oct. 2, 


oa Se 

Wellington, O., Wellington, Aug. 28, 29, 30. 

Clyde, Ohio, Clyde, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

; ee Co., Ind., O., Washington, Sept. 26, 

Pataskala, Pataskala, Aug. 28, 29, 30, 31. 

Orrville, O., Orrville, Oct. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

oo NeW London, O., New London, Sept. 21, 22, 
, 24. 

Hicksville, O., Hicksville, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21. 

Laurelviile, O., Laureivilie, Sept. 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Hartford, O., Hartiord, Sept. 11, 12, 13, 14 

. om lod., Ft. Wayne, Sept. 10, 11, 12, 


, 14. 
sn ahanowe, Ind., Knightstown, Aug. 28, 29, 
, al. 
Mississippi Exhibition Ase’n, Aberdeen, Miss., 
Oct. 22, 27 
West Virginia Central Agricultural and Me- 
chanical, Clarksbarg, Sept. 18, 20. 
Dominion Exposition, St. Johns, N. B., Oct. 


’ 7. 

Western Naticnal, Lawrence, Kan., Sep'. 3, 4. 
Kansus City Exposition, Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 17, 21. 

anitoba Agriculturaland Art Association, 
Port la Praisie, Mani oba, Oct. 1, 6. 

National Mining and Industrial Ex., Denver, 
Col., July 17, Sept. 30. 

Kasiero Michigan, Ypsilanti, Mich., Sept. 25, 
Northeastern 
gan, Sept. 24, 2 
Central Mictigan, Lansing, Mich., Oct. 1, 5. 
Fat Swek Stow, Kansas Ci y, Oct. 1, 8. 
‘Tri-State, Ex. (William,’ Grove), Mecbanies- 
burg, i/a., Aug. 2u, 26. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1883. 
Amesbury and Salisbury at 

October 2 and 3. 
Barnstatble at Barnstable, September 26.4 


Michigan, East Saginaw, Michi- 
8 


Newburyport 


26. 
Berkshire at Pittsfield, October 2, 3 and 4. 
Bristol at Taunton, September 25, 26 and 27. 
eae Valicy at Charlemont, September 20 
and 4 

Essex at Salem, September 25 and 26. 
Franklin at Greenfield, September 27 and 28, 
Hampden at Chicopee, September 25, 26 and 


27. 
Hampden East at Palmer, September 18 and 19. 
Hampshire at Amberst, September 20 and 21. 
Hampshire, Frankiin and Hampden at North- 
ampton, October 3,4 and 5. 
rlighiand at Middieficld, September 13 and 14. 
a ogg at Hingham, September 25 and 26. 
oosac Valley at North Ad 8 : 
weenie y ams, September 
Hvuusatonic at Great Barrington, § ‘ 
enn gton, September 26, 
Marshfield at Marshfield, September 12, 13 
aod 14, 
Martha’s Vineyard at West Tisbury, Octuber 
2 and 3. 
a7 Middlesex at Concord, September 25, 26 and 


ad. 
isdheoen North at Lowell, September 25 
and % 
Middlesex South at 
18 and 19. 
Nantucket at Nantucket, September 5 and 6. 
Plymouth a: Bridgewater, September 19, 20 
and 21, 
Union at Blandford, September 19, 20 and 21. 
Worcester at Worcester, September 20 and 21. 
Worcester North at Fitchburg, September 25 
and 26. 
Worcester North-West at Athol, October 2 
and 3. 
Worcester South at Sturbridge, September 13 
and 14. 
Worcester South-East et Milford, September 
25, 26 and 27. 
Worcester West at Barre, September 27 and 28. 
MAENE. 
Franklin, Farmington, Oct. 9, 11. 
Kennebec, Readfield, Oct. 2, 4. 
Knox North, Hope Corner, Oct. 9, 11. 
Sagadahoc, Topshem, Oct. 9, 11. 
West Oxford, Fryeburg, Oct. 9, 11. 
West Penobscot, Exeter, Sept. 25, 26. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Oak Park Association, Greenfleid, Sept. 18, 1.. 
VERMONT. 

Caledonia, St. Johnsbury, Sept. 18, 20. 
Lamoille Valley, Morristown, Sept. 25, 27. 
Poultney, Poultney, Sept. 18, 20. 
White River, Bethel, Sept 18, 20. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Wasbington, West Kingston, Sept. 18, 20. 
Woonsocket, Woonsocket Sept. 18, 20. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut State, Meriden, Sept. 18, 21. 
New London County, Norwich, Sept. 25, 27. 
Fairfieid County, Norwalk, Sept. 11, 12, 13 
and 14. 
Wisdham County Brooklyn, Sept. 18, 20. 
Tolland C urty, Rockville, 
Bloomfield, Biourntield, 
Chester, Ciicster, Sept. 26. 
Clinton, Clinton, Oct 3. 
Danbury, Danbury, Oct. 1, 6, 
Kas Granby, East Granby 
Guilford, Guil ord, Sep’. 25. 
Harwinton, Harwinton, 
Killingworth, Killingworth, Sept. 27. 
New Miltord, New Milford, Sept. 27, 29. 
Milford and Orange, Milford, Sept. 18, 19. 
Oxford, Oxtord, 
Pequabuck, bristol, 
Simsbury, Simsbury, 
Sout: ington, Southington, Oct. 9, 12. 
Suffield, Suffieia, 
Tolland Co. East, Stafford Springs, Oct. 10, 1.1 
Union (Somers, &c.), Ellington, 
Union (Monroe &c.), Huntington, Sept, 19 21. 
Watertown, Watertown, Sept. 25, 27. 
Wesibrook, Westbrook, 
Woodbridge and Bethany, Woodbridge, Oct. 


Framingham, September 


: Woodbury, Woodbury, Sept. 12, 13. 
Woodstock, Woodstock, Bept. 25, 27. 


COUNTY FAIRS IN NEW YORK. 


Allegany, Angelica, Oct. 2, 4. 
Broome, Whiiney’s Poin', Sept. 11, 14. 
 lumbia, Cha‘ bam, Sept. 18, 20 
Dutchess, Washington Hollow, Sept. 18, 21. 
Ene, Hamburgh, Sept. 25, 28. 

Fulton, Fulton, Sept. 4, 6. 

Genesee, Batavia, Sept. 20, 22. 
Herkimer, H: rkimer, Sept. 10, 13. 
Jefferson, Watertown, Sept. 18, 20, 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept. 11, 14. 
Livingston, Geneseo, Oct. 3, 4. 
Montgomery, Fonda, Sept. 11, 13, 
Oswego, Mexico, Sept. 11, 18. 

Ursego, Co perstown, Sept. 24, 27. 
Putnam, Carmel, Sept. 11, 14. 
Rasbviile Union, Rushville, Oct 5, 6. 
St. Lawrence, Canton, Sept. 11, 13. 
Sara'oga, Bailston Spa., Sept. 11, 14, 
Steuben, Bath, Sept. 25, 28. 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sep:. 25, 27. 
Wyoming, Warsaw, Sept. 19, 20. 
Yates, Penn Yan, Oct. 2, 4. 


COUNTY FAIRS EV 


VANEA. 
Northampton, Easton, Sept. 11, 18. 
Armstrong, Kittaning, Sept. 11, 14. 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept. 18, 25. 
Berks, Reading, Oct. 2, 5. 
Bradford, Towanda, Oct. 2, 4, 
Union, Canton, Sept. 19, Qh. 
Troy Farmers’ Club, Troy, Sept. 25, 21. 
Doylestown, Ag’l Society, Doylestown, Oct. 


PENNSYL- 


2, 3. 
Carbon, Lehighton, Oct. 2, 5. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, Oct. 10, 13. 
Crawford, Conneautville, Oct. 3, 5, 
French Creek Ag’! Soc., Cochranton, Sept. 12, 
14. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, Sept. 25, 28. 
Delaware, Greenwood, Oct. 3, 6. 
Northwestern Ag’! Soc., Corry, Oct. 2, 5. 
Indiana, Indiana, Oct. 2, 5. 
Jefferson, Brookville, Oct. 2, 5. 
Lawrence, New Castle, Sept. 11, 14. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Oct. 9, 12. 
Lehigh, Allentown, Sept. 25, 28. 
Mercer, Stoneboro’, Sept. 25, 27. 
Keystone and ag Sharop, Sept. 12, 15. 
— Montour, Washipgtonyiile, Oct. 16, 
19. 
Potter, Condersport, Sept. Qi, 28. 
Ringtown Ag’l Soc., Ringtown, 
Sul.ivan, Dusbore, Oct. 2, 4. 
Susquebanna, Mantroxe, & pt. 19, 20. 
Wayn, Honesdale, Oct. 10, 1 
York, York, Oct. 2, 5. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, Oct. ® 12. 

MARYEAND. 


Sept. 18, 23. 





Baltimore, Timonium, Sept. 4, 7 








Che Port's € oruer. 


THE MORTGAGE. 


RY WILLIAM M. CARLETON. 
We worked through spriog and winter, 
summer and through fall, 
But the mortgage worked the bard 
steadiest of them all; 
It worked on nights and Sundays; it worked 
each holiday; 
It settied down among Us, and it never went 


through 


est and the 


way. 
wealoven we kept from it seemed almost as bad 
as theft; 
It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right 
and left. 
The rust and blight were with us sometimes and 
sometimes not; 
The daik-browed, scowling mor'gage was for- 
ever on the spot. 
Tbe weevil and the cut-worm, they went as well 
as came; 
The mortgage stayed forever, eating hearty all 
the same. 
It nailed up every window, stood guard at every 
door, 
And happiness and sunsbine made their home 
with us no more, 
Till with failing crops and sickness we got 
stalled upon the grade, 
And there came a dark day on us when the in 
terest wasn’t paid; 
And there came a sharp foreclosure and I kind 
o’ lost my bold, 
And grew weary aod discouraged, and the farm 
was cheaply sold. 
The children left and scattered, when they hard 
ly yet were grown; 
My wife sbe pined and perisbed, an’ I found 
myself alone. 
What she died of was “a mystery,” an’ the doc- | 
tors never kuew; 
But I knew she died of mortgage—just as well 
as I wanted to 
If to trace a hidden sorrow were within the 
doctor's art, | 
They'd ba’ found a mortgage lying on that 
woman's broken bear 


laughed and would not explain. 


atepped (forgive the dreams of a sick man) 
over the iron balcony into the parlor. 
J. *Who are you ?* I asned. 

*L am Helen Froment, the governess,’ said 
she; ‘sent down by Mrs, Clark for some fore 
gotten books, The train ran off the track. 
I got here a vow. Ihave rung and rung 
and rung, but, as no one let me in, I, seeing 
the blinds open, naturally clambered over 
the iron railing, and here Lam. Now, who 
and what are you ?’ 

‘I am a sick man, Horatio Bronson, I be- 
lieve. Arthur breught me here.’ 

‘Oh, ofcourse! How absurd ? He wrote 
to Lis mother all about you. I had forgot- 
ten. My nerves have been so shaken by 
that railroad accident I had forgotten that 
you were Lere. I beg a thousand pardons 
for this intrusion, 1 will creep up into my 
room and disturb nobody.” ; 

‘Stop a minute, my mind is weak. Turn 
up the gas, please, will you? How do you 
happen to be called Helen Froment, like the 
jicture on the wall.’ 

The lady laughed and turned up the gas. 
‘Tt is a curious coincidence,’ said she. ‘The 
young ladies eal! me “the Rubens.” I am 
simply a German girl, with a common enough 
German name, Helena Froment, the gov- 
erness.’ 

I took a good look at her. ’ 

She was a quiet girl, in a gray travelling 
dress, although I thought her smiling Ger- 
man face not unlike that of the picture. 

Then the gas went down, and she went off, 

and the crowbar went on falling every five 
minutes outside, and the little bell tinkled at 
three o'clock. 
About this time Arthur began to fade 
away. It seemed to me that | only saw him 
once after this, and then I said to him, ‘Nice 
girl, Helen Froment,’ in a jocular way. 

He laughed and said, ‘What queer things 
you do say !’ 8 

‘| mean the governess, your sisters gov- 
erness,’ said 1, hoping he would tell me 
about her. ‘Oh! Yes! the governess, 
yes; ba, ha! Helen Froment. Oh, yes! 
Horatio, old fellow, keep cool; keep quiet. 
Yee—. She is a nice girl enough,’ but he 
Arthur d sappeared about this time. 1 
asked for nim, and they said he bad gone 
away. I should have missed Sim more, but 
Helen, Helen Froment, became so devoted 
to me. She did not yo back to Mrs, Clark 
with the books, She staid and nursed me 





Worm or beetle, drouth or tempest, on a far- 
mer’s land may fall, 

But for first-class raination, trast a mortgage | 
*‘gainst them ail. 





YOUNG WIDOWER. 


A STORY. 

1 lost my wife just avout a year ago now, 
and strange to say, 1 am not in the least 
consoled. I am not anxious to attack any 
body of professional men, but I do think the 
doctors killed her. 

I was ill myself for sometime before, and 
when I met her, poor girl, 1 had been ii 
with nervous prostration, malaria and dys- 
pepsia, the doctors said. The heat was in 
tense. Just such a heated term as we have 
had this summer, and the brokers’ office of 
Ackerly, Macklebury & Cords, was not the 
coolest or most salubrious en“ironment, i 
had the ticker in my hand, it had just 
marked ‘Wabash Preferred,’ when 1 heard 
the cheery, musical voice of my fellow clerk, 
Arthur Ciark, say, ‘Hullo —there goes 
Horatio,’ and [ was dimiy conscious that | 
had tumbled into his jong arms, and up 
against a rather warm waistcoat which 
covered the best heart in all this wicked 
world. Arthur had a Louse ia an up-town 
street, while | only owned a weekly interest 
in a second-pair back in a boarding-house ; 
and when | succumbed what did this prince 
of good fellows do, but have me put in an 
ambulance, and brought to his father’s 
house, where a bed wes made up for me in 
the empty parlors. His voice again was the 
next thing | heard. 

‘You see, old fellow,’ said Artnur, ‘my 
mother and sisters are out of town, and only 
the boys cnd the goveruor are at home; so 
as we didn’t want to pat the governor out, 
we concluded to give you the parlors, where 
he rarely comes in summer. So you are to 
lie here and get well; fine breeze through 
when the library door is left open, straw 
matting (rather the worse for wear), a few 
old pictures, of suspected authenticity, on 
the wail, gas fixtures done up in brown 

aper, mirrors ouvered with mosquito net, 
Horatio Bronson stretched on a hastily im 
provised cot, ice on head, taken down pretty 
bad, doctor recommends quiet, Arthur Clark, 
Eaq., master of the situation. Jost like the 
picture? Moths, cats and mosquitoes 
thrown in, handorgans subsidized; lie still 
and get well. No emotion, if you please-— 
forbidden, my dear boy, by medical advice. 

Arthur rattled on and put me gradually 
into possession of the facts. From his live- 
ly investiture of my case, I presently sank 
off into a fever and lost all sense of time, 
place and circumstance. A doctor and a 
woman nurse became a part of my imperfect 
consciousness, and the large, deserted par- 
lors of a city house, with its numerous pic- 
tures, became in a dreamy way the horizon 
of my contused and distressed vision. 

There was a cattle piece in front of me, 
and a large dark red battle by moonlight in 
a heavy Venetian frame. There was a view 
of Ven.ce, and a pretty little copy of Helen 
Froment, Rubens’ wife. There was, of 
course, a Madonna della Seggiola, and a 
Ceuci. Mr. and Mre. Clark nad been to 
Europe about twenty years ago, when no 
respectable American ever dared come home 
Without the two jast named copies. 

Over these pictures, and a |.ttle group of 
the Laocoon in the corner, did I dream, and 
perhaps rave. Arthur, dear old Soy, used 
to come in and see me every evening. His 
personality stood out distinctly, and he has 
told me since (bless his heart!) that I al 
ways said, ‘You are doing your work and 
mine too, | know you are,’ and ‘hat once or 
twice ] was weak enough to—well-—let that 
pass, we do not iove each other any the leas, 

I got to listening to the sounds at night, 


most assiduous.y. She could draw ana paint 
very well in water colors, and finding that 
this quiet accomplishment amused without 
wearying me, she was kind enough to sit by 
my side and let me watch her. Then she 
told me quaint stories in a German accent, 
and read poetry to me, and in a low recita— 
tive or in a sort of chant she gave my weary 
ears the relief of pretty and plaintive bal.ads 
of her own German land, which she sang in 
a pure, simple ballad voice, the best of all 
voices. 

One hot evening she said to me, ‘Do you 
know what night this is? It isthe eve of St. 
John. Midsummer Night, when tue spirits 
vf men go forth to meet God inthe woods; 
the angels are all about us, 

And she drew with ber water colors for 
me « little picture of a procession of Druids 
walking in a fcrest, while through the goth- 
ic arches of the trees, long lines of white- 
winged angels came cown to meet them. | 
remember how cleverly she touched in the 
wings with a gleam of white. 

But I was getting too much white about 
this time, and the strong white drapery and 
tne sad face of the Cenci began to trouble 
me, | asked Helen to put that picture 
away, 80 | could not see it. ‘That I cannot 
do,’ said sre, ‘but 1 can throw my dark shaw! 
over it,’ and she did. 

Helen Froment, meantime Rubens’ Helen, 
continued to smile and be amiable. I askec 
the other Helen to make me a little copy of 
that bright face, and to leave it where Lcould 
tip it up with my weak hand, and look at it 
a iittle nearer. This she did, but when I 
tried to grasp it, Lfound out how weak | 
was. I found that | could not even master 
tbat frail piece of paper. 

*You must remember,’ said Helen, ‘you are 
still very ill,’ and she laid the sketch away 
in a drawer of my little table. 

Then 1 began to get better, I was strong, 
convalescent. 1 returned in thought to the 
world, and with me into the land of health 
came the patient girl who had now become 
my daily companion. She did not take all 
the care of me. ‘Two men seemed to do that. 
i could not exactly tell where or when they 
came in, but just about with the disappear- 
ance of Arthur, | should say,—that vague, 
uncertain period, not far from the time when 
Helen came in. Svmehow, | did not care to 
ask questions. Life was delightful enough, 
with the music, the painting, the poetry, 
which this accomplished girl brought in.o it. 
Ihe other peop.e made disagreeable noises, 
and were not altogether agreeable to feeble 
nerves. My men nurses tramped heavily 
and jangled glasses, and the doctor was, al- 
though the most respectable of his species, 
what | should call a loud man. Helen made 
no noise; she was the very essence of still- 
ness, except when she sang or talked, and 
that was music which is not noise. Discord 
is what hurts us. Helen was ail concord. 
Noise is discord. It seemed to me that this 
state of things had gone on for weeks, and 
that | began to know He'en as a man ough’ 
to know a woman whom he shall love and 
marry. i began to watch for fitting oppor- 
tunity to teil her that I loved her, thet she 
was the being of all others to make me hap- 
py. lL owedit to Helen to tell her so, and I 
felt that we must make some excuse to our 
friends for being so much together, that 
even the doctor might think it strange, that 
perhaps Aithur—yes—Arthur. Where was 
Arthur? 

But when I was ready to frame these sen- 
tences, Helen always evaded me; sometimes 
a tinkling of that rediculous bell—and the 
men nurses came in—sowmetimes the doctor 
humeself, never Arthur, 

Ihe parlor began to look unlike the par- 
lor. The piano was covered over with a 
white cloth, and bottles stood upon it. Notb- 
ing seemed changed on the walis, but the 
cloth which had hidden the Cenci. 

That had fallen, and suddenly the figure 
seemed to bend out of the frame, and to nod 
lo me, 

‘Helen!’ I shrieked—'Helen! 
Cenci from me.’ 

Her cool hand was over my eyes in a 
moment, and the vision passed away. 

*Poor troubled brain,’ 1 heard her say, as 


Hide the 





and wondering what they meant. A ioud 


metallic thump on the pavement, as if some } 
one had thrown down a crowbar, which wc- | 
curred about onct in five minutes, amazed | 


and puzzled me. Why should any one 
throw down a crowbar with such marked 
periodicity ? There was a little tinkling belli 
that came at (nree o'clock, just after the 
clock at 29th street bad struck, which was 
singularly and thought. 
Then there were queer peuple who walked 
and stopped, and others who waiked and 
didn’t stop. Why didn’t they all stop, o: 
else waik on? 1 overheard confidences of 
young lovers, Many @ marital reprisal, not 
meant for my ears, came through the closed 
binds, Many a group of young Men went 
by with song and jest, and then came the 
long weary time fiom two o'clock to four, 
with only the episode of the crowbar, and 
the belli, and the clock, and now and then 
some other entirely inexplicable sound, 

‘I think we will leave his blinds open to- 
night to give him more air,’ said the familiar 
voice of my nurse to Arthur, one hot night, 
as my friend paid me his usual visit. 

‘Who is she?’ I whispered teebly to 
Arthur. If 1 had a grain of sense or con- 
secutive thought left, it always came to me 
when Arthur was in the room. 

‘One of the trained nurses trom Bellevue, 
oid boy. A nice girl, She is bringing you 
through spiendidiy. How do you feel to- 
night *—temperature rather high,’ and 1 
sank off into sleep or something, with 
Arihur’s cool hand on my brow. 

When | awoke the gas was turned up,and 
my nurse stood over me with a wineglass 
full of medicine. 

*You must take this,’ said she, in a mildly 
authorilauve voice, 

I jooked at her for the firat time. She 
was a neat, elderly person, not at all band- 
some, but large and very powerful. = It 
seemed to me at that moment as if she were 
Boadicea, or the Maid of Saragossa, or Miss 
Jex Blake, or something of that order. 

As she poured down the draught I felt 
my whole internal economy obeying her. | 
swallowed, gasped, breathed, because she 
told me to. ‘Then she left me. 

Ihe blinds were open, and moonlight 
streamed into my room, I saw the clouds, 
and the cats; 1 saw the passers by. There 
was a balcony outside my windows, and 
several people clambered up on it ana looked 
at me. There was a newsboy whom | haa 
offended, and a member of the Stock Ex 
change whom I had failed to piease. At 
one time the baloony became unpieasantly 
crowded, and again it was empty. 

The sounds went on, ana the crowbar fell 
with disagreeable persistency. Just then a 
lady stepped on the balcony and calmly en- 
tered my room. 

‘Would you be kind enough to tell me 
what that noise is outside?’ | asked, 

‘Oh!’ said she, giving a little scream 
rather astonished evidently. 


puerile foolish, | 


mean, please ?” 


‘Weill, why not?” said I, rather offended, 


and with the egotism of iliness, 


Some scattering remnant of what once had 
been my intelligence, suggested that this 


oung lady migit be one of Arthur's sisters 


woo had come home unexpectedly, and had 


‘A man—and 
a bed—in the parlor? What does ull this 


she rubbed my forehead with her soft hand 
until L went to sleep. 

it would be absurd to try to 
love affair. Suffice to 


follow this 


told me that Arthur had the fever, up stairs ; 
that I had worn out two \treined hospital 
nurses, and that I had been so delirious as 
to need the attendance of two men. 

‘ These pictures,’ said the doctor, smiling, 
‘have come in for a good deal of brain trou- 
ble,’ and he pointed to the Cenci, still cov- 
ered. 

He stepped to the frame and took down 
the cover. How poor and pale a copy it 
seemed, how utterly insignificant! 

‘But,’ said I, ‘doctor, all this is very 
well; but what has become of Helen, my 
Helen Froment, my wife?’ 

The doctor laughed. 

* My dear boy,’ said he, ‘ she was only a 
part of the fever. One of your insane 
dreams. That excellent Miss Hunt—she is 
elderly and plain enough for all professional 
purposes, but she had to ring the bell and 
summon Simon, you made love to her so 
fervently. She knew, however, that you were 
as mad as a hatter, and she wil! never sue 
you for breach of promise of marriage. She 
is down with the fever herself, poor girl.’ 

I would not believe it; | did not believe 
it, and I don’t believe it. I would wait and 
see Arthur, and ask him if it were not a con- 
spiracy of my enemies. When we two met 
again we were two ghosts of long stand ng. 
The same imperfect plumbing which had 
made me ill, had reached my generous 
friend, and together we had made night 
hideous for the respectable mansion in West 
Blank street. 

But Arthur had not lost a wife, as I had 
done, and he got well quicker. I could not 
help asking him it there was not some foun- 
dation for my theory of Helen. Had not 
somebody entered the house by the balcony 
that dreamy, starry night ? 

* Yes,’ said Arthur, ‘that was true. My 
sister's governess did come home late, after 
a railway detention, and did get in over the 
baicony, and was scared at finding you in 
the room. She was off the next morning 
however, bright and early, and you would 
not call her * Helen’ if you saw her now, L 
am sure.’ I did see her later; and | agreed 
with Arrhur that she was not my Helen, at 
least. 

But the memory was too strong to be 
shaken off. Where had gone that real, that 
beautiful person who had made me so 
happy? Where was that rare intelligence, 
that cool hand, that fresn, vigorous untiring 
young girl? If f had created that Eve I was 
a demigod. I could not surrender the pow- 
erful impression to disbelieve in her. It 
seemed like an infidelity to a real woman. 
Whatif, unknown to all the world, some 
dear creature, inspired by divinest pity, had 
deceived the nurses and the doctor, had 
entered end cared for me, Aad loved me, and 
had accepted my love in return? I was 
pledged to this being. She was mine. She 
should be my wife. | should meet her again. 
I shall meet her again ; | am convinced ot it. 

My doctor sent tor Dr. Hammond to come 
and talk to me about the brain. He told me 
of une of his patients, who always saw Sir 
Waiter Raleigh if he tied his necktie too 
tight, and so on. 

* Doctor,’ said I, ‘ will you kindly tie my 
necktie in such a manner that | can see 
Helen again.’ 

*Afreid to do it, sir!’ said the great brain 
man. ‘ Helen was born of a severe typhoid 
delirium, anda picture. Your nurse—the 
curtain even took her shape. She was toe 
esthetic untouched side of your brain, the 
relief from the tortured side ; that in you 
which loved music and painting and poe*ry, 
called itself Helen. No! 1 am afraid you 
have lost your wife.’ 

‘Doctor,’ said I, ‘do these spirits or 
visions paint in water colors ?’ 

And 1 drew from a little drawer in my 
tabie, where I had seen her place it, Helen’s 
copy of the Rubens. 

* fhatis a pretty study,’ said the doctor, 
looking up at the orignal. * Done by one of 
Arthur's sisters, | dare say. They all have 
artistic talents, these Clarks.’ 

‘Doctor, | saw my wife paint that, and— 
look in the corner for the initials, if you 
will.’ 

‘Yes; ‘ H. F.,’ said the doctor; ‘ a curious 
coincidence; Horace Farley, perhaps, but 
certainly not Helen Fromont—she has been 
dead two hundred years. You will get over 
this dream, my dear boy, when you are 
stronger, and out of this room, and away 
from that picture, which reached the brain 
just as it wasinin excited state. It will 
pass.’ 

But it has not gone; and I still have the 
little water co.or which has never been ex- 
plained.—[Boston Trave'ler. 


LOVE LIKE THE IVY. 


True love is like the ivy boid, 

That clings each day with firmer hold; 

That groweth on through good or ill, 

And "mid the tempest clingeth still. 

What though the wall on which it climbs 

Has lost the grace of former times, 

Will then the ivy lose its hold, 

Forget the sunny days of old? 

Nay, rather it will closer cling 

With loving clasp, remembering 

‘Lhat it bad hardly lived at all 

Without the kindly shelt’ring wall. 
True love is like the ivy bold, 
That clings each day with firmer hold, 
That groweth on through good or ill, 
And 'mid the tempest clingeth still. 


True love is like the ivy green, 

That ne'er forgeteth what hath been, 

And so till life itself be gone, 

Until the end it clingeth on. 

What though the tree where it may cling 

Shall hardly know anotber spring? 

What though its boughs be dead and bare? 

The twining ivy climbeth there, 

And clasps it with a firmer hold, 

With stronger love than that of old, 

And lens it grace it never had 

When the time was young and life was glad. 
True love Is like the ivy green, 
That ne'er forgetteth what hath been, 
And so till life itselt be gone, 
Unril the end it clingeth on. 


OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. 


Rev. Increase F. Tarbox in Frank Leslie's Sunday 
Magazine). 

It was in Englanu that matters at length 
took shape for the birth and growth of 
modern Congregationalism. And here there 
was a beginning long before the organized 


THE BIRTH 





say we got to under 
stand each other, and Heien promised to | 
marry me. We had of course to wait until | 
Ll should recover my health, which was as| 
yet uncertain. | could not disguise it to my= 
self that although | had hours of health, 
that the botties, the doctor, the bed, end the 
two Men nurses remained, 
Helen aiways sa.d ‘patience, dearest, pa- 
tience! all will be well. 1 will wait for 
you. You have a long summer before you, 
in which you must recover. Meantime let 
us goon with the reading, the music, the 
painting.’ Helen was sweet and consistent 
and 1 obeyed her. 
And then we constructed our whole future 
life. She was to be my economical help- 
mate; with her little savings and mine we 
could afford a modest home. 
We would begin plainly and live cheaply. 
She would still ply her brush and I would 
dig away down in Wall street, but we 
should be together. We had our love as a 
splend.d capital, That was invested for us, 
and with that we could not be poor. 
These were days and nights full of happi- 
ness. Helen seemea to need nosleep. She 
was often by my side at that dread hour of 
three in the morning, wiping the dews from 
my brow, ani helping to account lor the 
strange noises. We came to the conclusion 
that tne periodic dropping of the crowbar 
was some midnight assassin of sleep repair- 
ing he Elevated Railroad. ‘The \ittle tink- 
ling bell, we thought, might be some cat en- 
tangled in a network of resounding metal, 
the descendant of Bel) the Cat, whoever he 
might be. Helen was the only person who 
had attended me through my illness, who 
ever tried to explain, and to help me out of 
my intellectual mazes. The others ignored 
them. 

it was the power of love, that one blessed 
inspiration, which never tires, never grows 
antagonistic, never sneers and never treats 
as trivial the slightest wish or theory of the 
beloved object. Helen was always fresh. 
She seemed to have just stepped from her 
tiring women, like Helen of Troy. 1 never 
saw jo her the disorder of early morning or 
night; the fatigue and heat of the sick room 
never reacned her. The freshest colors, the 
freshest flowers, the sweet, carefyl arrange- 
ment of her hair, thé perfume of neatness, — 
all this and more, followed my beloved and 
made her priceless, And then I began to 
call her my wife. To bé sure, it was pre- 
mature! But she forgave it. Perhaps the 
sweetest word known to the ear of man or 
woman carried with it ite own apology. Sue 
should he my wile! 

And preposterous as it was, she forgave 
me. 


She was not by my side when I needed 
her most, when the two men were rubbing 
me with salt flannel cloths and the doctor 
was pouring brandy down my throat. Oh, 
how I needed her in that painful struggle, 
when, as they said, “the fever turned.” 
How I needed her in those hours of mortal 
weakness which succeeded. 1 could not ask 
for her. I could not speak. | could only 
think and pray for her, and look at the door 
to see if she were coming in. It was the 


beginning. For more than 200 years prior 
to the time when the first Congregational 
church was planted upon English soil, tuere 
hud been a steady struggle toward light and 
liberty. The translations of the Bible by 
W)cliff and Tyndsle had opened the eyes of 
not a few to the gross perversions of scriptu- 
ral truth, as seen in the lives of the priests 
and in the idle pomps and shows of the 
church. But the ecclesiastical powers were 
then enthroned in such strength thatit was 
almost impossibie to make head against 
them. Whoever dared to lift his voice in 
dissent or criticism was quickly put to 
silence by the strong arm. ‘Ihe years rolled 
wearily away amid the prevailing darkness 
and superstition; while the few who saw the 
light and loved the truth sat waiting, and in 
the bitterness of their spirits crying, “ How 
long, O Lord, how long!” It was not until 
near the very end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
in the year 1602, that a little company of 
devout men and women, in the north of 
England, orga»ized themselves into a Sep- 
aratis ‘or Independent church, which proved 
able to endure all the shocks and tempests 
of those times, and report itself far down 
into the years of the future. This was the 
littse church, first resident for a few years at 
Scroovy, Eng., then dwelling 12 years as an 
exiled churen in Holland, anu then daring 
the stormy ocean to find its permanent 
abode at Plymouth, in England. This was 
not the first attempt at an organigation of 
this kind. The names of the martyrs who 
had wrought in this direction lie scattered 
along all the closing years ot the 16th cen- 
tury. But this was the firet organised body, 
in the way of dissent and separation from 
the established church, that wes able to out- 
live storm and persecution, and pass on un- 
broken to the generations which were to 
come. ‘he people composing this little 
church, which wandered many years, like 
israel in the wilderness, before it found its 
settied habitation, are called pilgrims; and 
it is important that they should continue to 
bear that name for all coming time. They 
were men of a peculiar type and a peculiar 
experience, and they have exerted upon the 
world a very choice and select influence. 
Though they were only a few out of an im- 
mense number of English people who after- 
ward came to be known by the general name 
of Purivans, yet they were so early in the 
field, their fortunes were so distinct, and 
their testimony for the truth so clear and 
simple, that we ought always to be able to 
point to their separate record, and easily 
distinguish them from ail other men of their 
own mes or of the subsequent generations. 
Through the whole of the reign James | 
(1603-1625) and through all the early part 
of the reign of Cherles I, the growth and 
spread of Puritan sentiment was very rapid. 
ne kingly folly of James 
reatly hastened this growth. When the 
ng Parliament came together in 1640, this 
Puriten sentiment was so thoroughly em- 
bodied that it no longer humbly petitioned 
the king for a redress of grievances, but 
boldly dictated and deciared what the policy 
of the kingdom should be. When the clash 
of arms came, Puritanism proved tri 








third day, I think, after this that the doctor 


upon the field, and Charies 1 was brought to 


the block, as his chief agents, Strafford and 
Laud, had teen brought before him. 

The Puritans who controlled the Long 
Parliament were more of the Presbyterian 
than the independent type. This Parlia- 
ment, in 1643, appointed and called together 
what ie known est! Westminster Assem- 
bly. The persons: med to com it— 
149 in number, we: eminent divines with 
some prominent laymen. For various rea- 
sons only 69 answered to the roll-call when 
the Assembly came together in July, 1643, 
This body wrought at its risk between five 
and six years, holding in that time 1163 
seasions, or about four a week. One of the 
objects which it had in view was t> embody 
the doctrines and truths of the Bible in a 
convenient and systematic form. Though, 
as we have said, the majority of the mem- 
bers were Presbyterian, yet independents 
and Presbyteriaus were alike Ualvanistic, and 
80 far as the preparation of a confession of 
faith was concerned, both parties could work 
together with a good degree of harmony, 
while, in respect to points pertaining to 
church government, the independents would 
settle matters for themselves. Cromwell 
was an independent, and when he was chosen 
to the protectorate in 1653, dissolved the 
Long Parliament, and the independents were 
in favor. During the few years while he 
was protector, independency held the place 
of honor and strength in the commonwealth. 
But this dominion was short, and upon his 
death clouds and storms gathered again 
about all dissenting bodies in England and 
——s by whatever name they might be 
called. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


Capture of Major-Generals 


Creok and B. F. Kelly. 

The following account of a thrilling war 
episode is vouched for as accurate by 8. 
Sprigg Lynn, one of the participants : 

Atter the death of Capt. John Hanson Me- 
Neill, mortally wounded near Mt. Jackson 
bridge, in the valley of Virginia, October 4, 
1864, in a charge on a company of ihe 
tweifth Pennsylvania Cavalry, his.son Jesse, 
then a first lieutenant of the company, am- 
bitious of promotion, Cetermined to attempt 
the capture of Major-Generals Crook and 
Kelly, then in command of the Federal 
torces at Cumberland, Md. 

S. S. Lynn, a native of the place, having 
previously penetrated into the very heart of 
the city on four different occasions, obtained 
thorough information as to the number of 
troops in Cumberland, the location of the 
various headquarters, pickets, &c., and re- 
ported to Major Harry Giimore, stationed 
at Moorefield, West Virginia. John B. Fay 
and C, Ritchie Haller, a young Missourian, 
were sent by McNeill to procure similer in- 
formation, which they obtained through 
George Stanton, in the employ of the Baiti- 
more and Ohio Railcoad Company. Witk 
this fund of knowiedge they ieturned and 
reported the facts to Lieut. MeNeill. The 
command, then in camp ten miles north of 
Moorefield, was ordered about noon on the 
2ist of Feburary, 1865, to march rapidly 
toward Cumberland, a distance ot fifty miles. 
Crossing the South Bianch near Romney, 
and feeding their horses at Boss Herrod’s, a 
farmer, the command crossed Middle Ridge 
and struck the Nobley Mountain road at its 
base, and crossed the mountain to the North 
Branch vf the Potomac a: a point five miles 
west of Cumberiand. Here the command 
was halted almost within pistol range of a 
cavalry picket. A po-tion of thy command, 
composed of Lieut. McNeill, Fay, Lynn, 
Vandiver, Kuykendall, Dailey and N'cvols, 
went to the house of Mr. J. D. Brady, where 
a consultation was held. 

Here McNeill’s courage failed him, and 
he proposed to capture the pickets and re- 
turn, and gave as a reason that he was afraid 
it was too late to do more than this before 
daylight. Fay and Lynn vehemently op- 
posed this, and the command was speedily 
pushed forward again. Lynn here took the 
advance alone, with the advance guard in 
hailing distance in the rear. Just below the 
three mile water station on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad the first cavalry picket 
post, composed of three men was encounter- 
ed. “Hait! Who comes tiere?” “Friend 
without the countersign, bearing important 
dispatches to Gen. Keily,” was Lynn’s re- 
sponse. “Dismount, advance and give the 
countersign.” ‘The words hardly escaped 
the sentinel’s lips before Lynn dashed by the 
astonished picked and reined up where the 
two in reserve were quietly sleeping, who 
were ordered to surrender, which they 
promptly did. Putting a pistol in each 
voot, Lynn kept his prisoners in the road 
until the command came up. 

A pistol shot fired by McNeill at the first 
sentinel passed had but one meaning, which 
was to retrace our steps, and again the prop- 
osition was made and as promptly repelled 
by Fay anu Lynn. With one voice the 
whole sizty-five men, composed ot Mary 
landers and Virginians, whispered, “Go 
ahead, we will follow.” At this juncture the 
command virtualiy devolved on Fay and 
Lynn, and the command was ordered ‘or- 
ward. Lynn again placed himself in advance 
and at the junction of the river road and the 
old pike the second picket poet was en- 
countered. Again rang out on the frosty 
air, “Halt! Who comes there?” “Friend 
with the countersign.” “Dismount, advance 
and give the countersign,” demanded the 
sentinel on duty. The countersign having 
been obtained trom the first three pickets, 
Lynn dismounted and, leading his horse, 
walked to the sentinel and whispered “Bull's 
Gap” in his ear. “All right.” replied the 
sentinel. Lynn then ordered the advance 
forward, and quickly the astonished infan- 
try pickets, six in number, were ordered to 
surrender, which summons they promptly 
obeyed. On trying the rumrol in each gun 
it was discovered that every gun was empty, 
and that the hammer of the pistol of the 
firet picket could not be raised. The guns 
were placed on the comfortable log fire burn- 
ing in front of their quarters and destroyed, 
and the command again ordered forward. 

Lyun here overheard # conversation be- 
tween McNeill, Kuykendall and Vandiver, 
placing the former in command of ten men, 
to secure Gen. Kelly, and the latter Gen. 
Crook, the prev.ous arrangement being that 
Lynn was to capture Kelly and Fay Crook, 
in recognition of their services as scouts. 
Lynn communicated these facts to Fay, who 
was so incensed at the duplicity practiced 
that he simply remarked, “1 can stand it if 
he can.” 

Passing down Green street a company of 
regulars were passed who were encamped in 
an old brick house on the Potomac, near the 
present water-works. As the command 
moved forward an interchange of words 
passed as to the state of the weather, their 
destination, @&c. Reaching the iron bridge 
across Willis oreek Lynn selected John Dai- 
ley, Charles Nichols, and Carlyle to accom- 
pany him on foot up Baltimore street. 
heir horses were led by {riends in the com- 
mand, and hurrying ahead of the command, 
Lynn and his followers hastened to the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. Leaving the men at the 
steps of Mr. Alpheus Beall’s, he went alone 
to the hotel. ere he saw an orderly-ser- 
geant leaning against the railing at the en- 
trance of the house. Across Georges street 
he also discovered the sentinel pacing his 
beat in front of General Kelly’s headquar- 
ters at the old Barnum House. How to 
capture the sergeant without being observed 
by the sentinel was the question to solve. 
The thought then flashed into his mind; the 
advance of the column would naturally at- 
tract the sergeant’s attention, and he would 
advance to the curbstone to ask questions 
&c. So Lynn walked to the curb and await- 
ed results. Soon the tramp of horses was 
heard, and the sergeant took up his position 
alongside of Lynn, who placed his left hand 
on his shoulder, covering him with his pis- 
tol and ordered him to surrender, which he 
did by saying, “I have no arms.” Lynn told 
him to lead the way to Kelly’s room, and be- 
ing joined by his companions, they proceed- 
ed across (he street, walked up to the senti- 
nel, disarmed him, and entered the hall lead- 
ing to the General's room. Ascending the 
stairway and reaching the top, the sergeant 
said: “Through this door you will enter 
Adjutant Thayer Melvin’s room and through 
a door in his room you will enter the Gen- 
eral’s.” Lynn opened the door and to the 
left lay the sleeping form of the adjutant. 
Stepping to his bedside Lynn caught nim by 
the shoulder, raised him up, end ordered 
him to speedily dress ; that he was « prison- 
er in the hands of the Confederates. A 
guard was left with him, and Lynn then en. 
tered the General's room and found him 
sound asleep. Rousing him up in like man- 
ner, the General indignantly demanded what 
he meant. Lynn then introduced him- 
aelf, and taking in the situation, the General 
mave a hasty toilet, and the two were guard- 
ed to the pavement below, where both were 
mounted up behind some of the men. Mean- 
time 9 simisar scene was being enacted at 
the Revere House, where General Crook was 
sleeping in fancied security, Word came 


George 


jen | that Geo. Crook was also a prisoner, and we 


soon joined the command drawn up in line 
in front of the old Barnum Hotel, and the 
command was ordered to retrace their steps 
down Baltimore street. 

Lynn mounted his white Arabian and 
rode rapidly down the street to the stables 
near the bridge, where the staff horses were 
quartered Riding into the yard he secured 





Une sentinel guarding the stables, and cail- 


ing to the secured fourteen of the 
finest besten, % Dev bar them Gen. Kelly's 


city of Wheeling. Taking the tow-path, 
they encountered about twenty pickets sta- 
tioned at the dam, whom they captured, 
torowing their arms into the river. Reach- 
ing Wiley’s Ford, three miles helow town, 
they were halted by another picket, who was 
stationed behind a stone wail leading to the 

across the canal, ‘the fourth time 
the sentinel called upon the retreating Con- 
federates to halt he called to the sergeant of 
the guard and said: “Sergeant I have halted 
four times, they won't stop; I am going to 
shoot.” The sergeant then stepped forward 
and said, “Who are you?” “Gen. Crook’s 
body-guard, Third Ohio i on a scout, 
in a hurry; rebs near town.” The sergeant 
replied: “All right; go ahead and give them 
h——.” Passing quickly under the bridge 
and across the river, orders were given to 
keep well closed up, and a guard placed in 
the rear to prevent straggling. 

Shortly after the departure the alarm was 
given, and a company of mounted men went 
in pursuit. The fugitives were overtaken 
near Romney, and a skirmish followed, but 
the prisoners, uncer Lynn’s charge, were be- 
yond recapture. Taking the old srough 

ollow road, the command soon came in 
sight of Moorefield, where they had hoped 
to exhibit the prisoners to the people of that 
hospitable town and procure supplies. Lynn's 
attention being attracted across the river, he 
discovered a large force had been sent from 
New Cieek to intercept them, and, if possi- 
ble, to recapture the generals. Lynn was 
ordered to the ford at the river to hold them 
in check until the command, by a flank 
movement to the left, gained the mountain 
and left Moorefield far to the right. The 
Federals drove Lynn and his men, who kept 
the road, before them to Moorefield, and 
thus there capture of the generals was perhaps 
frustrated. This event caused much excite- 
ment throughout the country, and was com- 
mented upon largely in every direction. 
Lhere was stationed at the time, in and 
around Cun verland between 12,000 and 15, 
000 veteran troops, and the capture was 
made without the lossof a single man on 
either side killed. The captured officers 
were sent to Richmond, and shortly after- 
wards exchanged.—([ Baltimore Sun. 


CELEBRATED DWARFS. 





The Egyptians were so fond of collecting 
dwarfs tnat the manufacture of these mons- 
| trosities became a branch of trade, like breed- 

ing pigeons, or fancy terriers. In one of Prof 
Ebers's interesting novels of old Egypt, we 
have a painful description of a poor little 
boy during the process of being cramped in- 
toadwarf. ‘The strangeness and hideous- 
ness of the topic, and its pitifulness, migh: 
have attracted the fancy cf Victor Hugo. 
The Greeka—if we may judge from gro- 
tesque diminutive terracotta figures which 
have come uown to us—were not averse to 
the society of dwarfs. Among modern 
dwarfs Jeffery Hudson was one of the most 
famous. He lived to a good old age—63— 
and, having been the favorite of Charlies I, 
survived to see the Glorious Restoration, 
when the king came to his own again. Jef- 
frey’s full hight was three feet nine inches 
Almost nis most celebrated exploit was his 
appesrance in a pie (we trust a cold pie) at 
a royal entertainnent. Jeffery Hudson also 
fought a turkey cock,and, like the Scotch 
rustic in childhood, “was sair hadden doun 
y the bubbly-jock.” The betting was a 
shade of odds on the fowl till a woman 
drove it away. Since the piguies fought 
the cranes there have been few quaiuter 
battles. The consequences of this affair 
were very serious, as Jeflery Hudson clal- 
lenged and shot dead a Mr. Croits, who had 
baniered him about his duel with the tur- 
key. Poor Jeffery, after a perfect Odyssey 
of adventures (for he is ssid to have heen a 
slave in Barbary) died in prison under sus- 
picion of being connected with the Popish 
plot. Jeffery was almost the latest combi 
nation of court dwarf and court jester in 
England, and he was at least as warlike as 
King Arthur's jester-dwarf, Sir Dagonet. 
Count Borowlaski, in the following century, 
wasa Liiputian nobleman of some three 
feet in hight, quite a serious person, a govd 
husband and « tender father. The count, 
a Pole by birth, died “in elegant retirement” 
near Durham. His intelligence an! nobil- 
ity of manner excited the jealousy of a dwarf 
attached to the person of Stanisiaus. ‘This 
maligrant little creature tried unsuccessfully 
to throw the count into the fire. Our own 
age may be said to hsve “beaten the record’ 
in the maiter of smallness, and if there are 
no longer giants on the earth there are 
dwaris whom some peop!e would call “min- 
imal.” As to the original Tom Thumb, so 
famed in French snd English fable, M Gas- 
ton Paris is inclined te explain him as a 
mythical representation of a small star in 
the Great Bear or Charles’s Wain. But 
probably the human fancy is equal to the 
task of inventing a dwarf without any aid of 
the Great Bear.—[London News. 


—— 


THE DOMESTICATION OF MON- 
KEYS. 


The remarkable intelligence of dogs, and 
in a minor degree of cats, is doubtess due 
to education and the hereditary transmis- 
sion of the cerebral development induced by 
education. A pointer that has been reared 
from puppyhoed in town and has never seen 
a partridge, will point the first time it is ta- 
ken in the country at its first sight of game. 
Collies and other specially trained dogs ex- 
hibit similar hereditary aptitude. What 
would have hap ened if monkeys had been 
similary domesticated and as carefully 
trained to useful work, such as fruit-gather- 
ing, lamp-lighting, &c., during a few bun 
dreds of generations ? The monkeys in our 
menageries usually die of consumption. 
Recent investigations, which eonnect pul- 
monary tubercies with bacilli, and indicate 
that the germs of these pestiferous creatures 
may be communicated by the breath, render 
it a matter of small surprise that the poor 
creatures, confined together in the detesta- 
ble atmosphere of such places asthe mon- 
key-house of the Zoologic«| Gardens, shoud 
become thus infected and speedily die. It 
isa curious fact that the keepersof caged 
animals in menageries are usually victims of 
pulmonary consumption. This shows that 
there is something more thin mere coldness 
of climate concerned in promoting the mis 
chiel. 

There are mon«eys and monkeyr, some 
spiteful and dangerous, others dociie and 
gentle as kittens. A dozen pairs of the lat- 
ter sporting at large in the Crystal Palace 
would be immensely amusing, their trapeze 
performances throwing Leotard deeply in 
the shade; and living thus in something 
like their natural condition they would 
probably increase and multiply sufficiently 
enough to afford an opportunity of observ- 
ing the hereditary results of domestication 
and the soothing charmsof music. What 
would they do during the performances of 
the Handel Festival ? Would they select 
the Reporters’ gallery, the royal box, the 
upper regions of the orchestra, or the ree 
serve seats on the floor? or would they 
crouch behind the effigies of the Kings and 
Queens of England at the most remote end 
of the transept? ‘These and many other 
= concerning their habits are suf- 

ciently interesting to scientific and popu- 
lar curiosity to render suoaan addition to 
the attractions of the palace a profitable in- 
vestment for the shareholders. Some years 
ago 1 was much interested in observing the 
exceptional frontal development and every 
intelligent expression and movement of a 
pretty little monkey at the Regent’s Park 
Garuens, so much so that 1 made inquiries 
ot the keepers cencerning it. He toid me 
it was born there. Were these characteris- 
ties accidental, or the result of heredity un- 
der domestication ?—[». M. Williams. 


— _— 


A KIDNAPPING FEMALE CAT. 


Cats are not usually regarded as models 
of propriety or honesty. They will remain 
out late o’ nights and they will steal when- 
ever the opportunity to secure a palatebie 
mouthful presents itself. But there is a oat 
residing with a very respectable family in 
Salem street that caps the climax of feline 
crime. It isa female cat, but its sex does 
not protect it from the chrage of brigandage 
which has been proven against it. She isa 
kidnapper of other cats’ kittens; a veritable 
four-footed rival of the abductors of Charlie 
Ross. About six weeks ago she produceda 
family of twins, but the master of the house 
being ® member of the society for the re- 
pression of overproduction in cats, con- 
signed them to a watery grave. The moth- 
er was disconsolate tor a few days, but her 
grief soon disappeared, and she Japped her 
milk and ate her pickings with as much 
relish as she did before the maternal event 
rae Fry morning she was sitting in the 
woodshed, waiting for the family to rise to 
a thedoor. They had no sooner doue so 
than puss disappeared, only to return in 
about half an hour with what appeared to 


ery demonstratiun of pride 
and delight. The lady then saw that the 
supposed rat was a kitten not more than 
two days old, but where or how the cat be- 
came 


some cat more favored was evident and it 
quite possible that the robbery was only 








horse, “Phillipi,” presented to him by the| tried hard. 


P 
se her forcibly adopted 
child, but the h of aod clapeing dae 
she war Seacived of her own offspring rend- 
ti 
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TELLING A STORY. 


(Boston Transcr'pi.) 


‘Oh! that puts me in mind of a curious 
thing I h when I was in New York.’ 

Everybody becomes quiet to hear Mrs. 
Wobble’s story. 

She continues—‘No, ’t wasn’t in New 
York, either—yes, it was—no—but it must 
have been; it was the time I bought my 
black grenadine, father,’ turning to her lord 
and master. 

‘It was in Philadelphy you bought your 
granydine, Maria’, 

‘Oh, la! yes; where was I? Oh! as I was 
saying, when i was in Philadelphia—but it 
does seem as though it was in New York— 
when I was in Philadelphia in—in— 
Sirange, 1 can’t remember when it was! 
Father, what year was it we were in Phila- 
delphia?’ 

‘Somewhere 1n the fifties, Maria; fifty-six, 
I believe.’ 


‘Are you sure it was fifty-six, father? 
Seem’s though it was n’t so long ago as that. 
Dear me sus! how time does ‘fy! However, 
it does n't make any diff.rence when it was. 
Let's call it fifty-six, though I still think it 
was n't sofar back’s that. Well, as I was 
saying, when we were in Philadelphia—if it 
was Philadelphia—in 1856— can it be pos- 
siblel—I heard a very curious story. It 
wasabout a Mr. Whatshisname—I never 
could remember names, but you know him, 
father, ‘That man with the red face and 
grey beard—no, ‘t was n’t him; the man 
with the red face and grey beard was the 
man we met ot Hulda’s. Could n't have 
been him. Why, father, you ought to re- 
member. “T'was that man who lived down 
on—dear me! what is the name of that 
street? 

‘Never mind the man’s name, mother, 
give us the story.’ 

‘Of course its nothing to do with the 
story; but it makes me so mad thet I can’t 
remember nothing. Now there’s your sister 
Sarah, father; what a memory that woman 
has! She always has the day and date right 
at her tongue’s end, and you once give her a 
person’s name, and she never'll forget ic to 
her dying day. But me! It pute me ali out 
of patience. When I go to tell anything, I 
can’t remember the first thing.’ 

‘But the story mother?’ 

‘Oh, yes! It was about this man—Mercy 
sakes! why can’t | thins what his name is? 
However, it’s no use, Well a very funny 
thing happened to him in India, I believe— 
no, ’t was China—oh, yes—no, it was in 
Italy, because it had something to do with 
bandits. But itcould n't have been in Italy, 
either; for you remember, father, that it had 
something about tigers in it, and there aint 
no tigers in Ltaly—leastwise, 1 never heard 
of any there. So it could n’t have been in 
Italy. But where wasit, father? You 
ought to remeinber.’ 

‘Father’ is unsble to throw any ligtit on the 
matter. 

‘How vexatious itis, to be sure, that I 
can't remember such a litle thing as that! 

Well, wherever it was, the thing I am go- 
ing to tell you happened. One day, when 
he wae travelling alone—no, there mist 
have been somebody with him, because he 
told me what he said ty somebody or other, 
and of course he couid n’t have said some- 
thing to somebody if somebody had n’t been 
there to hear it. And yet he must have 
been slone. At all events he was travel- 
ling—oh! L have it now! no—I wish I could 
remember his name! Sounds something 
\ike ‘Hickory,’ but of course that was n't it. 

‘Perhaps it was Shadbark,’ ventures 
‘father,’ tacetiously. 

‘What do you want to flustrate me witl, 
your nonsense for, father? | declare, you ‘ve 
put me ali out, and I can't remember for the 
life of me what it was that happened to him. 
But I know it was something awful funny.’ 

Father’ has no doubt of it, but breathes 
a prayer of thankfulness to know that Maria 
has run down at last. 


THE FUTURE. 


Thank God we cannot see the road 
Our feet mast surely tread ; 

And he but addeth to his load 
Who holds the future read. 


For if it seemeth paved with goid 
And fenced with easy wickets, 
How bitter when the ways unfold 

A wilderness and thickets. 


Or, if he makes it dark and drear, 
And shadowed o’er by sorrow, 

He cheats his heart with needless fear— 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 


The farmer ploughs and seeds bis land, 
And prays for warmth and rain, 

He knows, though he can’t understand, 
The seed will grow again. 


Aye! grow many a bandred fold, 
And make the once bare carth 

A shining sea of waving gold— 
A miracle of birth. 


A sailor on the pathless deep, 
A thousand miles from land, 
Remembers, ere he falls asleep, 

The seas are in His band. 


And though waves roll mountain high 
And shrieks the angry b'asr, 

Tbe calm will come, the wind will die, 
And be’ll reach home at Jast. 


Let us learn to bear our part, 
And howe’er hard our lot, 
Say to our wayward, aching beart, 
“Be still and murmer not.” 
—[M. B., in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MARRIED IN THE SURF. 


Novel-readers can readily understand why 
some young people seek all sorts of odd 
places in which to get married. One ingen- 
ious writer of fictron places his hero and 
heroine in an old tower and lets them make 
love to their hearts content; anether scatters 
four Romeos among four Juliets in an un- 
lighted dungeon of a castle in Spain, while 
a third casts bis most interesting characters 
upon a raft at sea that they may take the 
bitter with the sweet of their courcship, 
with no one to molest them. It is no won- 
der that some susceptible lads and lasses 
get to be sentimental in practice, and, to 
come to the point of this paragraph, it is 
not unreasonabie that Miss Wiley and Mr. 
Barr should have decided to have their 
nuptialjceremony performed in the surf at 
Occan City. These lovers, both of whom- 
hail from St. Louis, made up their minds 
that they would be married thus, and sp on 
Thursday they marched into tve sea tof 
gether, standing in tke water to the depth o 
the bride’s shoulders, The bathers had 
withdrawn, and the bridal party hed the 
beach to themselves. A few friends stood 
at the edge of the white sand when th- 
clergyman stepped in and did his best to tie 
the knotin Jack Tar atyle,, The sky was 
bright, the breeze was Qrateful and the 
waves were just risky enough to lena zest 
to this undertaking. Indeed, the whole oc- 
casion was pleasant, and nothing marred it, 
save when Neptune, seeking to kiss the 
bride, ducked her in as bouncing a billow 
asever buffeted a mermaid. Perdaps the 
bride shed a tear at the thought that she 
never would have a real rich wedding gown 
te stow away in camphor, but, if so, the 
pearly drop must have been counter-bal- 
anced by the laugh that came away from her 
father’s boots when he reflected that he 
would have no milliner’s bills to pay.— 
[Phila. Times, 


LASSOOING A BEAR. 


The Mexican or native California vaqueros 
in Santa Barbara and neighbor-counties, 
riding out three or four on their 
fleet, well-trained caballos, will without fear 
attack a grizzly, lasso him from different 
directions, and not only conquer him, but 
actually so tie him up and entangle him as 
to eventually tire him out, and bring him 
into town an unresisting prisoner. 
But it is not every man who can do that 
little trick, The natives relate, with - 
donable exultation, the story of a Yanhes 
who came to California in early days, and 
soon acquired the trick of throwing the las- 
so with considerable dexterity. Hearing 
others talk of lassoing the grizaly, he start- 
ed out, fall of confidence, to snow them 
that he could do what any other man could 
do in that line, He soon raised « hear 
threw the lasso with unerring aim, an 
reined back his trembling steed to give the 
brute an astonisher, when the rieéa—which 
is attached always to the pommel of the saj- 
dle—came up taut. Judge of his astonish- 
ment, my little friends, when that 
quietly assumed a sitting position, took hold 
of the rieta, and commenced to draw it j 
hand over hand. The hapless de 
of the Pilgrim Fathers stuck to the horse 
and saddle until he saw the slack all drawn 
in, and the bear and horse 
together—with what result 
& moment be doubted - descen- 
irse to 











CHICAGO SUFFERS A LOSS. 


[From the Chieago Tribune. 

There died yesterday at the home of Mrs, 
Geo: ge T. Pitkin, 5328 Wabash avenue, one 
of Chicago's oldest residents—a venerable 
Brazilian parrot. Sam—for such was the 
name by whic he was known to many 
friends in this city—had reached the ripe 
old of 75 years, and his career was @ 
varied and eventful one. At the time ofthe 

at Chicago fie Mrs, Pitkin was living on 
oe street, on the north side, and when 
the flames swept up her home she seized the 

e containing her ancient and loquacious 

t. “Take the family Bible,” said her hus- 
band, who had overlooked the parrot in his 
effort to save his infant son, but Mrs. Pit- 
kin, according to the veracious reporters of 
those days, dropped the book of books and 
triumphantly carried the parrot to a place 
of safety. ‘Lhe bird that had “gone through 
the Chicago fire” found himself famous by 
this incident, and during the remainder of 
his life was the r-cipient of well earned 
honors. About three weeks agu there was 
a fire in Mrs. Pitkin’s residence on Wabash 
avenue, and the department was called out 
to quench the flames, Mrs. Pitkin, with the 
remarkable solicitude she had shown on @ 
former occasion, carried out Sam, and when 
the latter beheld his o!d friends—tne fire. 
men—he irreverently ejaculated, “Oh, 
Lord! look at em.” But, although Sam 
stood his first experience as well as the cele- 
brated king of Troy, the second war too 
much of a shock, and he began to fail. It 
was noticed that he dozed on his perch; that 
his head shook like that of an old man, and 
that he dropped often into deep slumber at 
unseemly hours, Frequently in the midst 
of his snooze he woud tumble from his 
perch, and nen he would pick himself up, 
exclaiming wearidly, “Oh Lord!” Yester 
day Mrs. Pitkin noticed ke was feebler than 
ever and she took him trom his cage, say- 
ing at the same time: “Poor Sam; are you 
going to die?” Oh, “dear yes,” said Sam, 
dejectedly, These were his last words, and 
shortly afterward he died. Sam was form- 
erly the property of Samuel Myers, who 
obtained tim trom Mr. Glassner, and the 
worthy old biid may be said to have wit- 
nessed the birth and progress of the cities, 
with whose destinies his own life was so 
strargely interwoven. Many strange stories 
are told of him, but, in view of his death, it 
1s hardly proper to recall his old-time levity. 
One of his failings was a peremptory man- 
ner of saying “goodby” to visitors before 
the time of saying “goodby” arrived. 
Again, he never failed to arouse his beloved 
miviress whenever her husband had occasion 
Lo use the night latch-key. For this reason, 
Sam and Mr. Pitkins were never on the 
best of terms. Oa one occasion Mrs. Pit- 
kiu’s mother was mending socks, and when- 
ever she dropped one into the basket at her 
side Sam wouid snake it out and pensively 
chew the toe off. Finally the old lady be- 
gan to sing, but this was more tan the 
garruious bird could stand. “On, cork up!” 
he exclaimed with every appearance of dis- 
gust, and itis said that the old lady never 


sang in nis presence again. - 


ee 


A STRANGE STORY. 


In the year 1866 the late James S. Thorn, 
who was city editur of this paper, was lying 
upon his death bed, slowly succumbing to 
the inroads of that fatal disease, consump- 
uon. The intelligence was broughtto the 
office that he could not possibly last more 
than a day or two longer. H.» wasa man 
of such genial and loving qualities, and had 
so tenderly entwined ‘imself around the 
hearts of all his as:ociates, that no one 
could endure the thought of writing his 
obituary in advance of his death ; and yet it 
was quite important, if not imperative, that 
a proper memorial should be prepared, 
ready for insertion in the paper ata mo- 
ment’s notice upon the receipt of the news 
of the death of our young and talented friend 
and associate. One alter another declined 
to write the obituary, until finally it was de- 
termined that Abram Fonda, an editorial 
writer upon the paper, should perform the 
melancholy task. Mr. Fonda accordingly 
began it, omitting the introduction, and was 
engaged some time upon it when the writ 
er of this paragraph, who occupied a chuir 
in front of Mr. Fonda's table, turned around 
and inquired how he was getting along. He 
replied that he was oot progressing satis 
factorily, that it was a harder task than he 
had anticipated, and then he went on with 
nis work. Instantly, as quick as thought 
could frame the expression, there flashed 
through the brain of the writer these words: 
“Oid tellow, you'll die before Jimmie does!” 
And he did. ‘That night after retiring Mr. 
Fonda arose for some purpose, went to an 
open window in his room and fell headlong 
out oi it to the sidewalk below. In the 
morning he was found lying upon the ground 
speechiess and insensible. He died at 9 o’- 
clock in the forenoon of the day. Mr. 
Chern survived unt nearly noon. The hand 
that writes this wrote the introduction and 
the close of the obituary of Mr. Thorn that 
Mr. Fonda began, and also wrote a hasty 
tribute to the memory of the latter, We 
lake it this is one of the most remarkable 
instances of presentment on record.—[ I'roy 
limes. 





CARE OF DOGS. 


An English authority says that a dog 
should ve feu twice a day, for, although the 
breakfast shouid be a light one, it is a nec- 
ssity of heaithiul existence. If it be not 
giveu the bowels become confined; the bile 
is ejected into the stomach, the dog seeks 
grass, and relieves himself in a natural way 
of what nature designed as an aperient. A 
bit of dry dog-biscuit, or a drop of milk or 
a basin of sheep’s-head broth, is all my own 
dogs ever have for breakfast. A dog 
should have his principal meal—with a run 
to foilow—at 4 P.M. in winter and at 5 in 
summer. Variety and change from day to 
day are most essential. Dog biscuits, dry 
or steeped and mixed wiin the liquor that 
fresh meat or fish has been boiled in, with 
nuw and then oatmeal porridge, make a 
good staple of diet. 
Bread-crusts steeped may be substituted 
once a week. Meat should be given; but 
unless the dog has abundant exercise too 
much does harm. Boiled greens should be 
mixed with the food at least twice a week, 
but they should be well mashed, else our 
friend will edge them on one side with his 
nose and leave them. Paunches are good 
as achange; so are well-boiled lights and 
soeep’s-head and broth. The head should 
be boiled to a jelly, and no kind of meat 
should be given raw, except now and then a 
morsel of builock’s liver or milt, to act asa 
laxative. Never give raw lightse—they car- 
ry down air into the stomach and may pro- 
duce fatal results. Potatoes, rice, and most 
gerden roots are good, and the scraps of 
the table generally. Much caution should 
be used in giving bones. On no account 
ive a dog fish or game or chicken bones, 
Milk, Wuen it can be afforded, is very good 
for dogs, and buttermilk is a who.esome 
drink tor them. 
Let everything you give a dog he cleanly 
and well cooked, and do nut entertain the 
now exploded notion that anything is good 
envugh fora dog. Whatever a dog leaves 
should be thrown to the towls and not pre- 
sented to him again, for the animal is nat- 
urally dainty. if you want a dog to remain 
healthy great pains must be taken that botb 
personally and in ali his surroundings he is 
kept clean. His {ood and his water should 
be pure and fresh; the kennel he lies in 
shou-d always have clean oedding and be 
periodically scrubted and disinfected. Even 
the inside of his leather collar shouid be 
kept sweet and clean. He ought to be 
brushed, if not combed, every morning with 
an ordinary dandy brush, This not only 
keeps the coat clean and free fromunsightly 
matting, but encourages the growin of the 
“feather,” as it is called, 


ANOTHER HORROR FOR 1883. 
When the New York Herald made up its 
fearful list of fatal accidents for the first six 
months of 1883, it seemed as if the stomach 
of calamity should have been giutted. ‘nat 
list showed a total of 2,895 victims of vio- 
lent deaths by land or swa, flood, flame or 
tornado, Beginning with January, each 
month was marked by one or more horrors, 
oocasioning great loss of life. in January 
270 persons perished in the burning of a 
Russian circus, 398 weat down with the 
Cumbria, and about 65 found death through 
the Newhail House fire; in February 77 
miners were drowned by the flooding of the 
Diamond wine near Braidwood; in March 
137 fishermen were lost in the gales off the 
Banks; in April it is estimated 250 people 
were killed by the cyclones in Mississippi 


bear | Georgia, and South Carolina; in May there 


were 60 victims of a tornado in Racine and 
Northern Lilinois, ana some seventy Chinese 
were lost in the burning of the steamer 
Grappen in Puget Sound, while in June 197 


calamity near ba.timore, June 24, the second 
half of 1883 gets its verrible baptum of 
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An Italian writer on the catastrophe on 
the Island of Ischia mentions those prognos- 
tics of an earthquake whieh are derived 
fromanimals, They were observed in every 
lace where the shocks were such as to be 
generally perceptible, Some minutes be- 
tore they were feit, the oxen and cows began 
to bellow, the sheep and goats bleated, and 
rushing in eoritusion one on the other, tried 
to break the wicker-work of the folds. The 
dogs howled, the geese and fowls were 
alarmed and made much noise; the horses 
which were fastened in the stalis were great- 
ly agitated, leaped up and down and tried to 
break the halters with which they were at- 
tached to the mangers, those onthe road 
stopped suddenly and shorted in a very 
strange way. The cats were very much 
frightened, and tried to conceal themselves, 
or their hair bristled up wildly. Rabbits 
and moles were seen to leave their holes; 
birds rose as if scarea from the places on 
which they had alighted ; and fisn left the 
bottom of the aes and approached the 
shores, where at some places great num- 
bers of them were taken. Even ants and 
reptiles abandoned, in clear daylight, their 
subterranean holes in great disorder, many 
hours before the shocks were felt. The 
dogs, a few minutes before the first shock 
took place, swoke their sleeping masters by 
barking and pulling them, as if they wished 
to warn them of the impending danger, and 
several persons were thus enabled to save 
themselves. 





WILD ROSES. 


BY PRANORS L. GARDNER. 

There came to my bed-side a gift of wild roses, 

Each pink-petaled blossom a secret discloses, 

{ know at glance the cause of its blushing, 

With all the sweet feelings its lovely face flush- 
ing. 


"Tis the dawn of true love that is telling its story, 
Love gives to the roses their beauty, their glory. 
Tis meet that perfection in fr sgrance and fashion 
Should join in revealing the holiest passion. 

— (Springfield Republican. 





day is 

] “ Let it 

break, it don’t owe me a cent,’ growls the 
heavy sleeper. 


ta The following is a literal transcript of 
a sign on a Pennsyivania village store: 
* Tea and Taters, Sugar and Shingles, Brick- 
dust and Lasses, Whiskey, Tar and other 
Drugs.” 


te Scene: Newport.—Tom (to neigh- 
boring coachman). “ Yes, we married our 
second girl last winter; we are now down 
here to place oureldest. We'll trot her out 
for a month or so here, and if it’s no go we'll 
coach her up to Saratoga, and gallop her 
there.” 

ey Mrs. Hunter (to dry-goods clerk) : 
“ It you will cut me a small sample of this | 
will find out from my dressmaker how many 
yards | need, and can send for the goods by 
the maid.” Enfant Terrible Hunter: “ Why, 
mamma, that’s just what you said in all the 
other stores,” 


_ GF “Do you ferr lightning, Miss Fitz- 
jo, ?” inquired De Maurice, tenderly, as he 
saw the gathering storm in the west. 
“Y-e-e-s, Lam somewhat frightened. But 
the lightning never seems to strike me, 
although most of the girls of my very set are 
engaged.” With a hint like that, what 
could De Maurice do bnt turn on the electric 
current of a proposal ? The wedding thunder 
is being rehearsed by the Bavarian Band — 
[Hartford Post. 

te" A business man’s son had been at 
college with their heir of the titie of baron 
and a fine fortune. As soon as the young 
baron came into posseesion of his property he 
ceased all relations with his comrade. 
Several years passed by. 
One day some one said to the business 
maa :— 
“How is your friend the baron? Is he 
ruined ?” 
“I think so, for yesterday we passed each 
other on the boulevard and he saluted me !” 


ta” Two ladies tete a tete: 

“ hat Mrs. Brown is just as mean as she 
can be! Why, would you believe, she told 
me, right to my face, that I dressed too 
young for a woman of my years! ‘The idea!” 
“She did? Weil, if she’d talked to me 
that way, I believe [’d told her just what | 
thought of her.” 

“Oh, no, dear ; that would be rude.” 

* Possibly.” 

“But I did better. I told Mrs. Smith 
what my opinion of Mrs. Brown was, and 
Mrs. Brown will hear it soonenough, And 
then you know it won’t lose anything in 
Mrs. Brown's mouth. lt is one of my prin- 
ciples, love, never to do anything disagreea- 
ble when I can get somebody else to do it 
for me.” 





Vegetine, 


Reliable Evidence. 


Mr. Hl. R. STEvENs. 
Dear Sir.—1 will most cheerfully add my testi- 
mony to the great number you have already received 
in favor of your great aad good medicine, VEGETINE, 
for I do not think enough can be said in its praise; 
for I was troubled over thirty years with that dread. 
ful disease, Catarrh, and had such bad coughing- 
spells that it would seem as though I could never 
breathe any more, and VeGeTing has cured me; and 
I do feel to thank God all the time that there is so 
good a medicine as VBertine; and | also think it 
one of the best medicines for coughs, and weak, 
sinking ee A at the stomach, and advise every- 
body to take the VrertTine, for I can assure them it 
is one of the best medicines that ever was. 
. MRs. L. GORE, 
Corner Magazine and Walnot Streets, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Further Proof. 


Facts Will Tell. 


Gorrstown, N. H., Aug. 1, 1875, 
IL. R. Stavens, Esq. :— : eye yy 
_Dear Sir.—Allow me to saya word in favor of 
Vecetins. During the past year I have suffered 
from a complication of diseases. I lay in bed from 
the 3d of November until the middle of the following 
June, and on an average did not sit up two hours a 
week; I had eight of the best physicians in the 
State, but got no help, and constantly grew worse. 
They agreed that I had heart disease, phthisis, 
pyaemia, and kidney complaint, and could never be 
any better. I was reduced in weighi 50 pounds, 
which is much, for I am naturally thin. 
InJune, finding I was failing under the treatment 
of the physicians, I commenced the use of VeGETINE 
throngh the earnest persuasion 01 friends, aod, I am 
nape (A Syd ee. have gained ten 
ny we can 

mile and ride six. exe, veiande 
I am greatly encouraged, and shall continue using 
the Vueatineifican getit. Lama por man, but 
for the truth of this statement I refer to any man in 
Goffstown or vicinity. Yours, very thankfully, 

A. J. BURBECK. 


She Rests Well. 


Sourm Potanp, Me., Oct. 11, 1876. 
Ma. H. R. Stevens. 
Dear Sir —I have been sick two years with the 
liver complaint, and during that time bave taken a 
great many different medicines, but none of them did 
me arty good. Iwas restitse nights, and bad no 
appetite. Since taking the VeerTine I rest wei 
and relish my food. Can recommend the Vrertine 
for what it has done for me. 
Yours gr 

Mrs. ALBERT RICKER. 


Togitine is Sold by all Druggists. 
te 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1,1882, . Sur 
= over 
Can Serle 
$300,044. 

ear losses paid in full P 

; 50 per cent. on 6 years, 
r cent. on 8 years, and 20 per cent. on al] others 
one but safer classes of property written. 
RAKL W. MONROE, and 

HOWLAND, Seoretary 


po Anny 
CHAS. A. 

BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
de20 
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iG cureld | 
tme and then have them feturmagater Times 
EPILEPSY oF 


hem Imeana 
Kamei his tearacag Tete 
Rot now reeciving © ot have falied is no reason for 
Free Bottle of my | 


se 
cure. Sendat for a treatise and a 

nfaliidle Give Express and Post 

Oni-~.. It costs nothing fi Nes b 
1y" Address Dr. H. @ ROOT. Re Bow Pork 








atte: 
my Trea gi 
for indigestion and dy 
and effectual cure. 





blood. A pier which had grown rotten with | ferer for 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’s 
READY 

RELIEF 


EH CHEAPEST AND J 
"T’For raniny ust THE WeeDtCaN, 
iu from one to twenty minutes, never fy ikLD, 
PALIN with one thorough 4pplicauion “Ne 
how violeut or excruciating the pain, the j,,., Bate 
Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippied, Feey Kheumarie 
Or prostrated with disease 
ADY KELIEF will att ase 


MINUTE REMEDy. 


Only requires MINUTES, 
pain and cure acute disease. 


Aaflammation of the Kida 
mationof the Bladder, PRY fein n 
of the Bowels, Congestion ot in. 
Sore Throat, Dificuls Breathin al 

itation of she Beart, Myster, al 
iphtheria.Catarrh oC 
ache ,Footh 


bot HOU RS, to Pelion, 


*. 

Coughs, 
Chen, B 
relieved, 


MALAKIA 


AN ETS VARIOUS roRms 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE cured fori cents 
is not a remedial agent in this world ih. , 
Feverand Ague,and aii other 
Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow, and ot 
RADWAYX'S PILLS,) so 


Limbs. arc instantly 


rid that wee 
Malarious, Buse’ 


her Fever mu, 
quickly as (aided by 


Radway’s Ready Reliet 


It will in a few moments, when taken acco dis 
the directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour raise to 
Heartourn, Sick Headache, Diarrhea D Wack, 
Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and ai) Internal Pee 

Travellers should always « arry & bot eins, 
way’s Ready Kelef with them. A fey " - 
water will prevent sickuess or pains from o) a 
water. Itis better than Frenel Brandy or wien 
# stimulant. ; wey 

Miners and Lumbermen s\x 
vided with it. 


CAUTION. 


All remediai agents capable of destroy; 
an overdose should be avoided oe 


Le of 


uid always be pro 


remedics, do at certain times, in very « 
relieve the patient during their action j 

But perhaps the second dove, if r I 

g@ravaie and increase the suffering, aod ap 
cause death. There is no necessity for us ‘ 
uncertain agents when 4 positive tewedy jy 
way’s Ready Kelief will siop the most exery: 
pain quicker, without entailing the least di tic ' 
either infant or adult. 


THE TRUE RELIEF 
Rapway’s KEADY KELICP is the ouly romed 
agent in vogue that will instantly stop pan, 


Pitty Cents per Bettie, 


HEALTH 1S WEALT, 
Health of Body is Wealth ot Muy 


caries, an 


i your complex 


Pure blood wakes sou 
bones sound, aud w . 
ion fair, use 
A GRATRFUL RECOGNITION 
* Locuw 4 CUM. NIA iu stat 
power that > 
remedy ; that rest p bys 
by an insidious disease, uot only co 
spect, but deserves our gratitude. 
Way’s Darsaparillian Kesoivent, which accom 
this resuit, aud suffering humanity, who d: 
long nights, owe him their gratcude” 
Messenger. 
We extract trom Dr. Kadway’s * lreatise on Dis 
ea-e and Its Cure” as fo.iows; 
RADWVAY’'’S 
, 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


‘ 
THE GKEAT 
clearskin. Ii juuw 
Radway's Sarsaparillian Resolvent- 
truly a victory 
body which bas been siowly atta 
furoished wankiod with that woudertul remedy, had 
existence of pain and disease, through | 
| FALSE AND TRUE 
LIST OF GISEASES CURED BY 
Bioicke 


Chrenic skin Viseases, 1 
tions on the 
Boue, Luni 
Bad or Lut 
Venereai, Ie r 
Rueum, Kickets, i 
Uteriue Afflecuons, Caukers, Glan Dwellings 
Nodes, Lit ‘ t the body, Tumors, 
Dyspepsia, Kiduey and Biadder Diseases, Chron 
Kheumalism abd & ty suuplion, Gravel 
Caicuivus Deposits, a above Compialis 
to which sem 

We assert tual wer 
sesses the Curalive powe 
Kadway’s Kesoivent furnishes. 
slep, surely trom Lit 
iu ured parts to (heir Seubd cob 
OF THE BODY ARE STUPrEb, & 
suppued lo Lic ») i 
formed. Abis is ive first 
way’s Kesoivent. 

dp cases whore the system has been salivatec 
Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Subi 
cumuiated sud become deposited ib ihe b 


IM pies, 
Uid 


Pr At 


» Buus, 


jular 


Wasiiug 


aud 


etc., the DAKRSAPAHILLA Will Tesusve @ 
posits aud extermiate the virus of th 
Lhe, sg ste. 

n those who are taking these medicu 
cure of Chronic, Scroiuious or 5)pt 
however siow may be the cure, i 
find their genera: health improving, their Les 
Weight increasing, of even Keeping iis ows 
Sure sigu Lihat the cure is progressing. 
eases ue palicul either geis belle: 
Virus of the disease is BOL lmactive, 
and driven from the blood it Wii spread aud 
to undermine the constitution. As Suvi 
SAKSAPARILLA makes he paticut © fer 
every hour you will grow better, abd u 
healih, strength aud flesh. 


OVARIAN TUMORS. 


The removal of the tumors by Radway's |xesolves! 
is now so Certainly Cstalisied (bel Wha, Was 
considered aimost miraculous is BOW a Common rr 
ognized fuct by ali parties. Witness ihe cases 
Mannah P. Koapp, Mrs. . Krapt, Mrs. J. i 
and Mrs. P. LD. tiendrix, published in our Aim 
for 1s7¥; also that of Mrs. ©. d. Bibbins, wu 
present edition of our “ kaise apd Lruc.” 

Une boitie contains more of Lhe active princip.ts 
Medicines than auy other preparauon. 
Leaspoonful doses, while others require five or ss 
times as much. 


One Dollar Per Bottle. 


RADWAY’S 


REGULATING Pill 


Perfect Purgatives, Seothing Aperies™ 
Act Without Pain, Always Meliable 
and Naturalin their everations. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel: 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with swet 


gum, purge, regulate, purity, cleanse and sirengee™ 
RAUDWAY'S PILLS, for the cure of ali disorde? 


abe 


Laken 8 


Viscera. Warranted to ee 
@ perfect cuse, Purely Vegetable, contacing 
mercury, mineral or deleterious drugs. 
&@ Ubserve the fellowing symptoms resulles 
from diseases of the digestive organs. 
Constipation, Inward Piles, f uilnessof the Blo 
im the diead, Acidity of the Stomach, Nauses, Lies! 
burn, Disgust of Food, Fullness or weighs i 
Stomach, Sour Kructations, Sinking or Fiuieris® 
the Jieart, Choking or Suffering Sensations whea ? 
lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs °° 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, De 
ficiency of Perspiration, Ye.iowness of the Ski #0¢ 
Kyes, Painin the Side, Chest, Limbs, and 5% 
'Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. , 
| A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free 
system from ali the above-named disorders. 


Price, 235 cents per Box. 


idea 





—FROM THE— 
HON. THURLOW WEED, 
Endorsing Dr. Radway’s R. R- K- Reme* 


dies- . 
AFTER USING THEM FOR SEVERAL YEAR 
New York, Jan. 4, 1% »” 
Dear Sin—Having for severa: years used 3° 
medicines, doubtfuliy at first, but alter expe rienci§ 
their efficacy, with full confidence, it is 2° — 
pleasure than a duty to thankfully acknowledge 1 
advantage we have derived from them. The 
are resorted toas often as occasion require’ oo 
always with the desired effect. The Keady aoe 
can mot be better described than it is by i'* om 
\We apply the liniment frequent y and freely, #0 
‘ete finding a ** relief. 

ruly yours, = 
(Signed) ’ THURLOW WEED- 
Dr. Kapwar. : books 
We repeat that the reader must consult our — 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their curs 
em which may be named: 
* Palee and True,’ ss - 
“* Madway on Irritable Urethré, 
a way on Scrofula,” ata 
and others relating to different classes of dises# 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ ‘* FALSE AND TRUE.” 


ce, 
Send a letter stampto BADWAY & C' 
@.32 Warren, Corner Charch Stree! 
New Werk. t yon 
aa Laformationworth thousands willbese® yor. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
Therecan bene betterguarantee of the ¥ 
Dr. RaDWar's old established R.R. R. REMEDIES 
han the base and worthless imitations of 6™ 
are False Resolvents, Reliefs and pane 
and ask for Radway’s,and see thatthe 
Bad way"' is on what you buy. 
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SACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAI 


Tt iiOy oF us URE 
cunt am Aanioue 


1 Organ of the N. E. Agricultural Soci 
spp WEEKLY 4T 
45 Milk Street, 
Opposite the New Post Office, 

; BOSTON. 
man Cempan 

" wowers Pileagch 

PROPRIETORS 

num in advance. 63.0¢€ 
ase per single copies Six CENT# 


jnued except at the optior 
i. 


‘*pLOUGHMAN BUILDING 


(cor. Devonshire 


¢ Proves 

rtisers. Ite circu 2 ond among 

telligent portion of the i 
active and ip 

DVERTISING. 

Be mortion, $1.00 each subsequent 


nts. 


One square of cig 


Postage on the PLovemman is 15 cents a 
in the United States. 





DOING TREES AND SHRUBS 


is so often desirable to change variet 
its and flowers, that it is @ great 

nce, as well as satisfaction, to kr 
to bud trees. 
any person with good eye 
esses an ordinary amount \ 
from one who understands it 


The process is so sim| 


sight, Ww 
of skill, 
in te 


buds 6 


tes, so.as toe able to set 
lly. 
he cwner of even a small coilection 
and shrubs, would enjoy them mu 
rifhe would spend time enough 
nto set buds. When one has a fe 
to set, itis a great inconvenience, 
as some expense, to get an expert to 
ork; 80 much that the work is oft 
lected, and he thus fails to enjoy the it 
ed fruits or flowers, which he would, 
ould at his leisure set the buds his 


requires a little judgment to deci 
n it 1s just the right time to bud a4 tree 
dded too early, it grows so much th 
string must be loosened, and even th 
large growth throws the bud out of plat 
hat, if it should live, it will be in a po 
dition to grow. If the work be delay« 
long, the tree stops growing and t 

will not slip so that the bud can be 
ed, or if inserted, there will not beas 
nt flow of sap to unite the bud to ti 

An effort should be made to bud 

one or two weeks before it stops gro 

> A little practice will generally enab 
to do this. 

is important tat the buds to be s 
ald be well matured, and yet, it is bett 
hey have not edvanced much beyond tt 
ing period; in fact, sometimes the buc 
n the large end of a twig that has n 
pped growing, are matured enough { 

Care should always be taken to cut tt 
from the bud as soon as the twig is « 

n the tree, thus preventing the bud frog 
ing up. 
When small trees are budded 
und, there is a choice which side the | 
uld be set. 


r trees and shrubs that the gum sta 


near 
Peach, cherry, plum, a 


m them easily, should be budded on t 

thly side ; while apple, pear, and ot! 

ilar trees should be budded on the sou 

t side, that the southwest 

ist the young shoot from the bud, t 


winds ma 


w in an upright form. 

he best strings that we have ever fo 
ie the buds in is cotton wicking, suct 
formerly used in oil lamps ; this is sof 
more yielding than matting and 
bud well in place. 


Ket 


hen it is found that the trees are gr 
so much after being budded, that 
ngs begin to cut, they should be 
pand re-tied, 
DIGGING MUCK. 
n many localities, this can only be d 
season of the year when the streams a 
» Which is usually in the hot weathe: 
Ko sometimes October 
the streams as low, or lower t! 
gust or September, but to delay digg 
k until cool weather is to run the risk 
digging at all, for it often happens t 
eavy rain in September will fill up 
ams so that the water in 
be too high to dig muck except on t 
) which, while it gives better muck, is 
a waste of land. When possible 
tis usually best to dig as deep 
k can be easily thrown out, say f 
deep, thus getting eight « 


and Novem! 


the meadow 


as it 
yrds t 


PO many mistakes have been made 

of muck that many farmers have at 
hed its use entirsly, but when 
ntly it is avery important aid to | 
Hho good farmer will refuse to use 
cart large quantities of wet muck i 
barn yard as was the custom twenty ! 
8 4g0 was a waste of time, as ‘t add 

p very little to the value of the manu 
pecially if it was to be applied to hea 
hd. When farmers began to use mu 
rally, they did not investigate enough ¢ 
Tm th. fact, that muck 1s a material th 
unfit for plant food, until it has be 
anged from its natural condition, or tha 
pile it may be very beneficial to one kir 


Soil, to a different kind it may be inj 
8. 


usea 


Careful observation and many experiment 
Ye convinced many intelligent farmer 
at, to a limited extent, muck is very valu 
ble, Providing it be in the right state, ang 
8pplied to the right soil, in a proper man 
T. While many deposits of muck ar 
Und to be of but little value, if not posi 
Vely injurious, when used green, nearly 
"posits are found to be good when permi 
4 to become well dried, whether it be used 
®n absorbent or applied directly to th 
nd, At is now very generally admitted 
nat it is a waste of time to cart into th 
rm yard, even of dry muck more than i 
weeesary to absorb the liquids. If any mor 
Bes used it should be applied directly 
and and composted with thesoil. We 
“omposed muck is found to be very bene 
to light land. 
Sag farmer should always have at leas 
year’s supply of muck on hand, thu 
it time to become well dried and pul 
a. One load of this is worth a doze 
Muck just dug out. Before th 
Y season sets in, the farmer should hou 
oe to use as on absorbent d 
and freezing weather 





